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THE DALLAS MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION 


PresipeENtT RanpaL. J. Conpon had set 
as the central theme of the Dallas meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
February 26 to March 3, ‘‘ Ideals, Charac- 
ter, Citizenship, National Unity,’’ Around 

s theme he built a series of general pro- 
vrams that were deliberately inspirational 
rather than informational and professional ; 
full of musie—some of the best ever heard 
it an educational convention ; strong on the 
religious element—almost to the point of 
revivalism ; and made up for the most part, 

t Dr. Condon’s specifie request, of spoken 

sade ssses rather than papers intended to 
he re ad. 

It is more difficult than usual, therefore, 
to report what was actually said at the gen- 
eral sessions. The numerous conferences 
and side sessions, on the other hand, which 
excellent and well-attended, dealt 
more specifically with topies usually dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the department. In 
the present account, accordingly, an effort 
s made to touch here and there upon both 
sets of meetings. 


were 


(GUIDANCE AND DEANS OF WOMEN 


The convention was earlier getting under 
way than in many years. By the Thursday 
preceding the convention week the hotels 
were full, and good crowds attended all the 
meetings of the Deans of Women, the Na- 
‘ional Voeational Guidance Association and 
he Association of Teachers’ Colleges. The 
need for individual counseling of students 
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was one note that was struck at ieeaaiicn all 
of these preliminary meetings. ‘‘ Reorgan- 
ize the college on a personnel basis,’’ w 
the advice of Dr. Iva L. Peters, of Syracuse 
University, given before the Deans of 
Women. ‘‘There must be a willingness to 
give up some of our present machinery, 
minutiae of regulation and departmental- 
ization. They obscure the true purposes of 
education, prevent friendliness and under- 
standing, and are predisposing causes to 
the separation of teachers and students into 
two worlds so characteristic of many cam- 
puses.’’ She suggested a personnel director 
for every college. 

At the sessions of the guidance associa- 
tion Howard W. Nudd, of New York City, 
deseribed the development of social gui- 
dance since the World War, with special 
reference to the work of ‘‘visiting teach- 
ers’’; Miss Kate Dinsmore, of Dallas, 
showed how one city was handling its diffi- 
cult children through scientific study and 
treatment, and Dr. Goodwin B. Watson, of 
Columbia University, New York City, told 
what progress had been made in developing 
tests of character. 

How the modern school system takes care 
of vocational and educational guidance in 
a variety of ways was explained in another 
session. The New York State program, 
under the direction of George E. Hutcher- 
son, of Albany, was — in a paper 

read by Mrs. Mary H. S. Hayes, of the Vo- 
cational Service for Pr New York 
City; special conferences and visits of both 
teachers and students to farms, factories, 
stores and other industrial enterprises to 
learn about occupations were recorded as 
the contribution of the Vocational Guidance 
Association of Southern California, as ex- 
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plained by its president, H. F. Clark, of 
Los Angeles. Principal Merle F. Prunty, 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, pictured a modern 
high school in which all the pupils were 
engaged in art, dramatic, athletic and other 
activities as deliberate items in a guidance 
program, while Miss May Rogers Lane, of 
Cleveland, told the science 
course of her city was being remodeled so 
that occupational information formed a 
large part of the content, and Dr. Mabelle 
Blake described her work as personnel di- 
rector of Smith College. There was con- 
siderable emphasis in the guidance meetings 
this year upon social case work methods in 
all types of guidance, ineluding both in- 
dustrial and college personnel work. — In- 
sistence upon better preparation for all 
teachers, with no distinction in quality of 
requirements as between city and country, 
was the note struck in the meeting of the 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges. 


how social 


CURRICULUM AND FINANCE 


Curriculum and school finance early 
emerged as outstanding topies of the meet- 
ing. The Saturday night session of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion was the first of a series on the course 
of study in American schools, and almost 
without exception the speakers assumed 
that revolutionary changes in the content 
of education are to be made in the next 
few years. That there are two radically 
different views of approaching the task of 
remaking the curriculum was pointed out 
by Professor Frank N. Freeman, of the 
University of Chicago: 

One view is that we should look to the child’s 
needs, interests and capacities and base our cur- 
cieulum on these; the other is that we should go 
into the world and find out what knowledge or 
ability the child should have in order to fit him 
to moet its demands. 


The state school superintendents in their 
session discussed the inequalities in school 
support that still exist. William J. Cooper, 
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newly appointed state commissioner of 
education for California, pointed out that 
in his state, supposed to be one of the 
wealthiest states, one school district had a 
wealth of a little over thirty thousand dol. 
lars per school child, whereas another dis- 
trict had a property value of nearly a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars for each child 
of school age. State Superintendent T. H 
Harris, of Louisiana, felt that the remedy 
must be sought in the application to edu- 
cation of sources of taxation not hitherto 
utilized, since, he said, the publie was evi 
dently not going to lessen its demands for 
the extension of education, but was going 
to ask for more and more free education in 
high schools and junior colleges. 


GOVERNOR Moopy’s WeELcoME 


Following the vesper service of Sunday, 
from which at least a thousand had to be 
turned away, the main meetings of the de 
partment opened on Monday morning. 

Responding to an address to the conven- 
tion by Texas's new governor, Dan Moody, 
Augustus O. Thomas, State Commissioner 
of Education of Maine, and president 
of the World Federation of Edueation 
Associations, paid a tribute to western 
pioneering, not only in material things, but 
in intellectual and spiritual achievements 
He was followed by Herbert Wenig, the 
California high school boy who won the In 
ternational High Schoo! Oratorical Trophy 
with his winning address on the Constitu 
tion. Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, national 
president of the Girl Seouts of America, 
praised scouting as the most promising o! 
the educational movements of the day. 

At the evening session, Monday, the edu 
cational forces of the country, especially 
the National Education Association, with 
its 170,000 members, were urged by former 
Supreme Court Justice John H. Clarke to 
appeal to the government of the United 
States for a progressive increase in par 
ticipation by America in the affairs of the 
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world. He told the school administrators 
that the Locarno Pact was the greatest epi- 
sode in the history of civilization. On the 
same evening program Mrs. Perey V. 
Pennybacker, of Austin, Texas, explained 
why the United States was at present dis- 
liked abroad, and asked for international 
action on our part that would make for bet- 
ter understanding. The international note 
was still further emphasized in the meeting 
of the committee on international relations 
under the chairmanship of Dean W. F. 
Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, at which plans were outlined 
for the second biennial world conference on 
edueation, to be held in Toronto during the 
second week in August this year. 


Tue Epvucation Bit. 


An aggressive renewal of the campaign 
for a Federal Department of Education, 
but without the federal aid features of 
previous education bills, was announced at 
the Tuesday morning meeting. Reporting 
for the Legislative Commission of the asso- 
ciation, Superintendent William M. David- 
son, of Pittsburgh, chairman, explained 
how it was planned to carry into every 
county and every congressional district in 
every state between now and next Decem- 
ber a program for securing legislation in 
the 70th Congress. Other reports at the 
morning session included one by Superin- 
tendent E. C. Broome, of Philadelphia, on 
the curriculum, in which Superintendent 
Broome described the efforts to build a 
special type of curriculum for the junior 
high schools. 

The convention on Monday and Tuesday 
divided into numerous section meetings of 
various sizes for the discussion of separate 
topies, some fifty different meetings being 
scheduled for various parts of the city. 
Nearly two thousand superintendents and 
other officials attended a meeting of the de- 
partment of elementary school principals, 
at which Miss Mary MeSkimmon, of Brook- 
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line, Mass., former president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, emphasized 
cultural and spiritual ideals rather than 
material concerns in the education of young 
children. Her insistence upon the value of 
the finest poetry for very young school 
children was warmly commended by Presi- 
dent Francis G. Blair, state superintendent 
of public instruction of Illinois and presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, 
who followed her on the program with an 
address emphasizing the importance of ele- 
mentary schooling. ‘‘It would be a catas- 
trophe,’’ he said, ‘‘if our secondary school 
and college provision were to be suddenly 
eliminated in the United States, but nothing 
near so great a catastrophe as it would be 
if our great elementary school system were 
to be abolished.’’ 


‘*CrEATIVE Epvcation’’ 


A meeting on ‘‘creative education’’ drew 
one of the largest crowds of the meeting. 
In this conference, led by Carleton Wash- 
burne, of Winnetka, Illinois, Superin- 
tendent Washburne, Burton P. Fowler, of 
Wilmington, Del., and Professor Hughes 
Mearns, of New York University, pictured 
a newer kind of education in which the con- 
ventional routine methods of most public 
schools were supplanted by an education of 
freer type in which adult tastes were not 
allowed to prevail and in which children’s 
natural genius for expression in art, music 
and literature should have their oppor- 
tunity. Another well-attended meeting was 
that on pre-school and parenthood educa- 
tion. Speaking at this session Mrs. Sidonie 
Gruenberg, of New York, showed how re- 
cent discoveries in the psychology of child- 
hood had led intelligent parents to study 
their jobs as parents in a way they had not 
done before. Other topics for section meet- 
ings included music education, safety edu- 
cation, education of crippled children, boy 
scouts and girl scouts, visual education, 
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health education, home economics, platoon 
schools and the educational values of radio. 

The subject of arithmetic came in for a 
somewhat unexpected eulogy in the meeting 
of the National Council on Education, Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago, pointing out that arithmetic 
was not merely a tool subject, but ‘‘a fun- 
damental mode of thinking representing 
one of the greatest intellectual inventions 
In the meeting of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
eation Dean Henry W. Holmes, of Harvard, 


of the race.’’ 


defended the recent change in requirements 
whereby two years of work is now de- 
manded for the master’s degree in educa- 
tion as compared with one year of work in 
other universities. 

Public high schools and colleges that pur- 
sue a policy of exclusion of students were 
E. Mor- 
gan, editor of the Journal of the National 


denounced as undemocratie by J. 


Education Association, before the Depart- 
He said: 


Much pernicious talk is now going the rounds 


ment of Secondary Education. 


about limiting attendance at high school and col 
lege. Many proposals are made which strike at the 
very roots of democracy and are contrary to the 
fundamental theory upon which education rests. 
The public institution of general character that 
excludes an earnest student because of low rating 
on some test that tells only half the truth is in a 
position not unlike that of the father who aban- 
dons his own child. 
fend. 
generally established, the schools would be able 
to go on forever with little effort to modify their 
practices to They would 
merely select the students that fitted into their 
conception of things, often turning aside human 
The chief impor- 
tance of psychological tests lies not in their use 


It is a hard position to de- 
Were the doctrine of limiting attendance 


meet new situations. 


material of the greatest value. 


as a means of excluding students, but as a means 
of classifying students and helping them to dis- 


cover their talents. The results of psychological 


tests should suggest to the high school not that 
youth should be barred, but that the school should 
alter its ways in order that youth might find a 
place within. 
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Tue Junior Hien ScHoo. 


That the junior high school is to be one 
of the most debated questions in American 
education during the next few years was 
indicated by the discussions on Tuesday 
Wednesday. It that 
although there is general agreement that 


and was evident 
the junior high school, with its separate 
organization of grades seven, eight and 
nine has come to stay—at least for a while 
there is entire lack of agreement as to 
what the purpose of this new division of the 
school system shall be and particularly 
what shall be taught in it and how. 
Tracing the history of modern secondary 
education before a joint meeting of the De 
partment of Superintendence and the Na 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
Dean John W. Withers, of the New York 
University School of Education, in a paper 
read by Philip W. L. Cox, showed that th 
junior high school developed as a natura! 
result of the remarkable expansion of high 
school education in the United States, 
whereby at least forty per cent. of Amer! 
ean boys and girls of high school age are 
now going to high school—the largest per 
centage in the history of education in any 


nation. Dean Withers said: 


The value of the contributions which the jut 
high school movement has already made to Ame 
ean education can hardly be estimated. We hav 
reached a time when it is absolutely necessary, i! 
this contribution is to be made effective, that th 
place and the functions of the junior high scho 
should be more clearly defined and practically 


spected and applied. Its very newness and lack \ 


crystallization and rigidity in any particular ¢ 
is not the least feature of its value and 
It offers a field for most fruitful re 


and experimentation. Its 


rection 
importance. 
sults in further study 
exploratory and guidance functions must be pre 
served. There is some danger even that the study 
of junior high school curricula by the curriculun 
committee of this organization may result in 4 
tendency, the country over, to standardize and in 
of the cur 


stitutionalize the recommendations 


riculum committee. 
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At the same session the senior high school 
teacher, with his ‘‘ professional attitude or 
mind set’’ was specifically blamed for the 
great difficulty that at present prevails in 
articulating the junior and senior high 
school, Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon, of 
the Denver schools, coupling these old-time 
high sehool teachers with college entrance 
requirements as the chief bane of the mod- 
ern high school. On the question of en- 
trance requirements Mr. Newlon said: 


Under present conditions a fundamental reor- 
wanization of the secondary school curriculum, such 
as is being attempted in some colleges through the 
introduction of orientation courses and in other 
ways, would be next to impossible. The time has 
come when the dead hand of the past in the form 
of traditional college entrance requirements should 
be removed from secondary education and such 
curricula used as will best prepare young people 
for their life needa, 

The time has come to subject college entrance 
requirements to scientific examination. As yet 
practically no attempt has been made to determine 
experimentally what should be the policy as to 
these requirements, 

Boys and girls are at stake in all these matters. 
There should be a curriculum for every individual, 
comprehensive and well balanced, extending from 
the kindergarten through the high school or uni- 
versity or professional school, as the case may be. 


Professor Charles H. Judd argued for 
social studies as the center of the junior 
high sehool eurriculum, while Professor 
Harold Rugg used the Lincoln School 
‘‘Creative Youth’’ material as an example 
of the cultural possibilities in curriculum- 
making. 

The special junior high school conference 
of Wednesday discussed junior high objee- 
tives and the attainment of these objectives 
through the different subjects and activi- 
ties. Attempting to answer the question, 
‘‘How much grammar shall there be in 
junior high schools,’’ Dr. Thomas W. 
Gosling, superintendent of schools in Madi- 
son, Wis., said that ‘‘there should be no 
fixed amount for all pupils,’’ making the 
point that in the junior high school content 
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and instruction will have to be fitted to the 
pupil rather than the pupil to the instruc- 
tion. Nobody must fail in junior high 
school English, according to Dr. Gosling— 
instead English in this type of school must 
be given by teachers who think of their 
work as a ‘‘ joyous opportunity for the rich 
and exuberant life.’’ Mathematics of the 
older high school type was denounced by 
Miss Marie Gugle, of Columbus, Ohio, as 
‘absurd, entirely out of the pupil's experi- 
ence and comprehension,’’ and she advo- 
eated a type of mathematics which would 
stress the recreational side of life, civic 
ideals and social relationships. ‘*‘A knowl- 
edge of budgets and household accounts 
would avert many family quarrels and save 
homes from being broken.’’ Superinten- 
dent Eugene S. Briggs, Okmulgee, Okla- 
homa, asserted that every boy of junior 
high school age should have an opportunity 
in school to discover for himself his own 
abilities, aptitudes and interests by first- 
hand experience and information in the 
many fields of practical arts. 


A Piea ror Se.r-Activitry 


A vigorous plea for genuine self-activity 
on the part of children featured the Thurs- 
day morning session of the Department. It 
was particularly welcome because it came 
at the close of an unnecessarily long morn- 
ing and because it was made, not by a 
young radical of the education group, but 
by a veteran in the service—former Inspec- 
tor James L. Hughes, of Toronto, Canada, 
who attended his first N. E. A. convention 
at New Orleans over forty years ago and 
admits to being eighty-two years young. 
Inspector Hughes said all true education is 
modern, and cited Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard as two of the six educators upon 
whom all the rest depends. He added: 

Modern education does not accept the opinion of 
a Greek gentleman who said about two thousand 


years ago that ‘‘knowledge is power.’’ The 
acceptance of that statement prevented the recog- 
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nition of a true ideal of what education should 
really mean, for nearly nineteen centuries. 

The main treatment of knowledge in the schools 
of the world until recently was cramming it into 
the memories of the pupils and then pumping it 
out at Modern 


that knowledge should be applied as it is revealed 


examinations. education claims 


by teachers or discovered by the pupils them 


selves. Education meant through the long cen 
turies memorizing facts and solving problems sup 
plied by the teachers mainly. 

Modern that 


problem finders, not merely problem solvers. 


should be 
Prob 
lem finding is infinitely more productive in the 


leaders know children 


development of vital minds than problem solving. 
Every child who is not defective has natural power 
to be a problem finder. 

The great fundamental law of modern education 
is that every child has one power greater than any 
other power, and that the complete development 
of that power must become the chief aim of all 


teachers. 


Other speakers at this session included 
M. G. 


Sioux City, Iowa, who argued for spiritual! 


Clark, superintendent of schools of 


rather than material values in edueation: 
Miss Thyrsa W. Amos, dean of women of 
the University of Pittsburgh, who urged 
the appointment of deans of girls in high 
schools who should have charge of all the 
extra-curricular activities of students, which 
she felt were far more important for char 
acter results than the ordinary classroom 
Daniel J. 
Binghamton, 


work ; Kelly, superintendent of 
N. Y., who out- 


lined the plan of health education carried 


schools of 


out in his schools, with physical education 


and recreation programs in which 
pupil took part; and Helen Field Fisher, 
of Shenandoah, who asked that 
flower-gardens play a part in the education 
of all children. 

At the opening of the afternoon session 
on Thursday, Superintendent Frank D. 
Boynton, of Ithaca, N. Y., whose attack on 


certain college admission conditions eaused 


every 


lowa, 


a sensation two years ago, finally got his 
chance to return to the attack after being 
put off for two sessions. Mr. Boynton was 


more constructive than formerly and was 
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Pointing out that the col- 
leges of the country, despite all the claims 
about increased enrollments, have increased 
only two fifths as rapidly in size as the 
high schools, he asserted that the 
is not meeting the situation and apparently 


well received. 


‘college 


has no plans for meeting it.’’ He said: 


The assertion that too many are going to college 
is without scientific foundation. If it emanates 
from those who are always looking for cheap labor 
and who see that commodity dwindling before the 
extension of educational privilege, or from those 
who believe that learning and culture are the pre 
rogatives of a small intellectual or social aristo 
racy, having no contact with the gross affairs of 
practical life, interested in esthetic appreciation 
more than in a search for truth, and considering 
an academic degree as a mark of caste, in either 
ease it can be disregarded as un-American and 
wholly alien to our national ideals and purposes 

Just what will be the reaction of the traditional 
college to the changing educational conditions 
Frankly, little can be looked 


for immediately in the way of reorganization of 


remains to be seen. 


courses and methods from what some schoolmer 
eall the ‘‘ Tutankh-Amen crowd still wedded to the 
past.’’ Some go so far as to present colleg 
courses and organization as moribund, and suggest 
that Ephraim be left alone with his idols and that 


a solution be sought independent of the colleges 
The real solution, Mr. Boynton declared, 
lay in the ‘‘junior college as a part of the 
at 
said Mr. Boynton; ‘‘but edu 
cation the 
Out of each dollar that the people of the 


publie school system.”’ will cost 
money, yes,’’ 
is the big business of nation 
nation earn, one and one half cents only are 
spent for education, while twenty cents are 
for luxuries and fourteen cents are 


The 


financed out of a fraction of our present 


spent 
wasted. junior college could be 
waste without taking any of the joy out of 
life.’’ 

Liberty in the secondary school for indi 
viduals to show what they can do, was the 
plea of Henry Turner Bailey, of Cleveland ; 
while Francis G. Blair, president of the 
National Education Association, in closing 
the late afternoon session with an address 


on ‘‘The Faces at Our Windows,’’ stressed 
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the necessity for an emotional life under 
full intelleetual control. Dr. Blair said: 
Emotional life, without intellectual control, is a 
ship in full sail, without pilot or rudder. If in the 
laboratory of the home, the church, the school, and 
the community, we can create in the citizens of 
tomorrow healthy bodies, sweet and wholesome 
emotional life, an understanding intelligence, a 
joyous creative imagination, a fitness for and a 
yy in some kind of productive work, a capacity 
for play, a quality of friendship, companionship, 
itizenship, and a sound philosophy of life, we will 
ring to our windows an increasingly large number 


of happy faces. 


Tue RESOLUTIONS 


Education as investment was one of the 
notes emphasized in the resolutions adopted 
it this session. That education of to-day is 
necessarily more costly than that of the 
past was frankly admitted, but it was 
asserted that this merely meant that com- 
munities have come to recognize that they 
must spend wealth for education to get 
more wealth. ‘*Edueation must be kept 
free from partisan and factional polities’’ 
was another demand. The plea for a Fed- 
eral Department of Education was vigor- 
uusly renewed, but for the first time in 
many years it was coupled with praise for 
the work of the present Bureau of Educa- 
tion in the Interior Department, which, the 
Resolutions Committee averred, was doing 
excellent work ‘‘despite its comparatively 
meager support.’’ The celebration of 
American Edueation Week was recom- 
mended; musie education was specifically 
indorsed, and approval was also bestowed 
on health edueation programs, particularly 
emphasis upon the evil effects of narcotics 
and liquor; upon character building and 
respect for law and order; and upon 
tolerance, 

The resolutions in full were as follows: 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States, assembled in its fifty-seventh annual con- 


vention, reaffirms its faith in American democracy 
and in the free American public school, which 
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makes possible the continuance of that democracy 
and gives to the great body of American people 
the power to readjust themselves to ever-changing 
conditions of in@ustrial, social and civie life, to 
create new standards for new conditions, to pre- 
serve their inalienable rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, and to obtain for them- 
selves ever larger measures of freedom and spirit- 
ual wealth. It would warn against any tendency 
toward the return to that limited form of educa- 
tion which has for its purpose only, or mainly, the 
formation of habits that fit for specific conditions 
and duties in a static society rather than for in- 
telligent and courageous participation in the great 
adventure of life in freedom and democracy. 

We hold with the patriotic governor of Texas, 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, that ‘‘cultivated mind is the 
guardian genius of democracy, and while guided 
and controlled by virtue, is the noblest attribute 
of man. It is the only dictator that freemen 
acknowledge and the only security that freemen 
desire.’’ 

We recognize the equal right of all children, 
regardless of wealth, social position, native ability, 
and all other conditions, to full and free opportu- 
nity for the kind and degree of education which 
will insure their best and fullest individual devel- 
opment, and fit them most perfectly for the duties 
and responsibilities of individual, social, civic and 
spiritual life. Therefore, we commend the increas- 
ing efforts of boards of education and adminis- 
trative officials to adapt school organization, 
courses of study and methods of teaching to the 
varying needs of children. We recommend and 
urge the hearty support, financial and otherwise, 
of the scientific research whose aim is to discover 
the means by which teachers and administrative 
officers may determine more readily and accurately 
the educational possibilities and needs of individ- 
ual children. 

We also welcome the widespread interest in the 
readjustment of courses of study in schools of al! 
grades to meet more perfectly the abilities and 
interests of children and the demands of society; 
and, both for economy and efficiency, would recom- 
mend the closest possible cooperation of the vari- 
ous agencies at work at the task of curriculum 
making. 

Policies of administration, forms of organization 
and courses of study all depend for their results 
on the life-giving work of teachers in the class 
room. We urge, therefore, that in the employment 
of teachers only their fitness for the position 
sought be considered, that teachers be given large 
freedom in their work, and that such salaries be 
paid them as will make possible the achievement 
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of the highest standards of personality, educa 
tional preparation and professional skill. Supe 
rior teaching service should be rewarded by proper 
recognition and salary to the end that teachers 
may be placed and retained in 


they 


those positions 


where ean render their highest and best 
service. 

The enlarged program of education demanded 
by the present and the future is necessarily more 
But we 


would call attention to the fact that right educa 


costly than the programs of earlier years, 


tion of all the people has a direct relation to 


material wealth. It is through the vision, scien 
tific knowledge, technical skill and business ability 
produced by such education that the resources of 
the country are developed and potential wealth 
turned into actual wealth. No people ever became 
poorer by thus preparing themselves for the effec 
tive use of their capital of time, energy, resources 
and money. It is very largely because of our gen 
erous expenditures for education that our unpre 
cedented wealth and wealth-producing power have 
been gained. We would, therefore, urge the ade 


quate support of all sound and well-considered 
programs of public education as investments sure 
of satisfactory financial returns as well as of the 
more important returns in good citizenship and in 
cultural and spiritual wealth. 

That districts and 


and cities of less wealth may not lack the essential 


children of rural of towns 
opportunity for education that will enable them 
to live and serve as well as those who are fortu 
nate enough to be reared in wealthier communities, 
we repeat our former recommendation that a large 
portion of the support of schools be assumed by 
the larger units of county and state. That taxa 
tion for education may be more evenly and justly 
distributed, we recommend careful study of the 
principles of taxation and the progressive adoption 
of modern, equitable and scientific methods of 
obtaining revenues for the support of schools. 

We recognize that under our form of govern 
ment responsibility for the support and adminis 
with the 


order that they may more fully and effectively 


tration of education rests states. In 
meet this responsibility, state and county school 
administration should be kept free from partisan 
and factional politics. We this 


accomplished best through rightly constituted state 


believe ean be 
and county boards of education with administra- 
tive officials selected by and responsible to those 
boards. The wisdom and effectiveness of this pol- 
icy have been demonstrated in city school admin- 
istration. We recommend its adoption in all 
school administrative units, whether state, county 


or other units. 
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The development of our American program of 


education is dependent upon the contribution made 


by the several states and localities which make up 
the nation. The 
accepted the responsibility for conducting inquiries 


Federal Government has long 


and disseminating information in support of the 
programs which are controlled and administered 
locally. We believe that further progress in edu 
cation throughout the nation is dependent upon 
scientific inquiry which should be conducted by 
the National Government and the results of which 
should be made available to all who work in edu 
cation. We believe that this most important fune 
tion can be best carried out by the establishment 
of a Department of Education, with a secretary 
in the President's Cabinet. We pledge our aggres 
sive support to the Curtis Reed Bill which is now 
before Congress and which provides for the estab 
lishment of a Department of Education and for the 
more adequate support of acientifie research in 
education under the direction of a Secretary of 
Education 

We recognize the great service which the United 
States Bureau of Education, with meager financial 
support, renders the cause of education in so many 
fields 


has been 


Until some better agency for this service 


established by Congress, we urge suc! 


appropriations for this Bureau as will enable it 


to perform effectively the great and important 


functions for which it was created. 
We commend the 


the Curriculum and particularly the yearbook on 


work of the Commission on 
the Junior High School as a conspicuous example 
of a type of cooperative professional service that 
we are glad to see our profession rendering to its 
members and to public education. 

From time to time university presidents, schoo! 
superintendents and other educational executives 
are called upon to take a stand for what they know 
to be right and necessary for education in the face 
of hostile activity. We 


commend the members of our profession who have 


political and partisan 
had the courage to undergo this sacrifice, convinced 
that efforts, will 


ultimately protecting 


public opinion, through their 


realize the necessity for 
against every selfish interest those who are work 
ing for the youth of the Nation and for the funda 
mental principles and policies of public education. 

Realizing that interruption of the work of the 
of the 


courses of study greatly interferes with the cumu 


pupils in pursuit regularly constituted 
lating efficiency arising from continuity of effort, 


we therefore look with great disfavor upon all 
attempts by outside agencies to exploit the pupils 
through the introduction into the program of the 


schools of materials and activities not organically 
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related to the regularly constituted courses of 
study and the legitimate purposes of the schools. 

We heartily commend the cooperative national, 
state and local observance of Education Week as 
a means stimulating and uniting the interests of 
pupils, teachers and parents in the advancement 
and support of publie education throughout the 
nation. 

We would record our full appreciation of the 
fine musical programs and art exhibits in connec- 
tion with this convention. They are good evidence 
that we are rightly coming to regard music, art 
and other similar subjects as fundamental in the 
We recommend 
that they be given everywhere equal consideration 


tueation of American children. 


od support with other basic subjects. 

\s a further means of securing to country chil- 
lren opportunities of education more nearly equal 

those of city children, we recommend the exten- 

n of the policy of well-planned continuous pro- 
rams of achool consolidation. 

We reiterate our approval of all just and effec- 

legislation to prevent the exploitation of 
hildren for commercial profit, and to make possi- 
ble their full participation in all the opportunities 
fered for their education. 

Schools can function most effectively only when 
education is regarded as a high profession and 
when the ethies of the profession are observed by 
administrative officers and governing 
We, therefore, deplore all disregard of 
uch ethies, whether for personal, partisan or 
political reasons. 


hoards 


Finally we recommend and urge that a worth- 
while health program be carried on throughout the 
country, emphasizing in particular personal hy- 
giene and the evil effects of narcotics and alco- 
holiec beverages; that character building be recog- 
nized as a fundamental objective in all parts of 
e school program to the end that the youth of 
the land shall be strengthened in all moral and 
piritual values; that respect for law and order 
ind a sense of personal civie responsibility be 
encouraged in all schools; and that a happy and 
elpful attitude of tolerance be inculcated to the 
nd that American youth shall be imbued with the 
spirit of worldwide brotherhood, peace and 


progress, 


_ 


6 


To the State of Texas, to the Governor, to the 
City of Dallas and its citizens, to the schools, their 
ficials, their teachers and their pupils, to the 
churches, to the public press, and to the many 
organizations that have given of their best efforts 
n our behalf, we render cordial thanks for the 
lelightful 


hospitality and efficient management 
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that have made this 57th annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence a notable success. 

J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools 
of San Francisco, California, was elected 
president of the Department as a result of 
the balloting on Wednesday. Superinten- 
dent Gwinn was formerly head of the 
schools of New Orleans, but has been on 
the coast since 1923. His opponent in the 
election was Superintendent M. G. Clark, 
of Sioux City, Iowa. Other officers elected 
were: Second vice-president, Frank D. 
Boynton, superintendent of schools of 
Ithaca, N. Y.; member of the executive 
committee, Frank M. Underwood, district 
superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
The retiring president, Randall J. Condon, 
of Cincinnati, under the rules automatically 
becomes first vice-president. 

No action was taken on the meeting place 
for next year, but it is regarded as likely 
that the Department will meet in the East, 
under the plan of geographical shifts sug- 
gested a year or two ago, and Boston has 
been mentioned as a probability. 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
SwWaRTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND 

In a special issue devoted to New Zealand the 
London Times says that education is free from 
the kindergarten to the university and is pro- 
vided for from general taxation and practically 
no part of the cost is borne by local rates. The 
consequence is that good educational facilities 
are provided in every part of the dominion. 

Kindergarten methods are adopted in the 
teaching of infant classes in nearly all the 
larger primary schools, but in addition free kin- 
dergarten schools for children under five are 
provided in the congested areas of the larger 
cities. 

Primary education is free, compulsory and 
secular. All children within reasonable distances 
of school must attend every time the school is 
open unless prevented by illness or other ade- 
quate cause. The schools are staffed by teach- 
ers trained at the expense of the state in four 
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well-equipped training colleges and on the whole 
thoroughly competent for this work. The chil- 
dren are housed in buildings provided free by 
the government, and as may be seen from the 
illustrations, all buildings recently erected are 
designed on modern lines, thoroughly well ven- 
tilated, lighted and equipped. A large staff of 
inspectors, physical instructors, special teachers 
of such subjects as nature study, drawing, sing- 
ing, ete., visit the schools regularly. 

The Public Health Department provides free 
medical inspection and free dental treatment 
for a large number of the children, and these 
services are gradually being extended so that it 
is hoped that every child that requires medical 
aid or dental treatment will receive attention. 

The government provides for free conveyance 
by coach or ferry to the nearest primary school 
and by rail to both primary and secondary 
schools. In many country districts children are 
conveyed by motorbus to central schools, and in 
this way several small country schools have been 
dispensed with and the children are able to ob- 
tain much more efficient teaching 

Enrollment in primary schools, 215,000; num- 
ber of schools, 2,580; number of adult teachers, 
6,002. 

Generally speaking, every pupil who passes 
the sixth standard in a primary school is en- 
titled to free education in a district high school, 
secondary school or technical high school for at 
least two years, and if during that time they 
make satisfactory progress education is free till 
the 
awarded by the government to about 400 or 500 
These scholarships are tenable 


age of 19. In addition, scholarships are 
pupils yearly. 
for three years, and include an allowance for 
board to country scholars. There are 133 schools 
providing post-primary education, attended by 
20,000 pupils, 96 per cent. of whom receive free 
education. Thirty-three of the schools have hos- 
tels for the accommodation of pupils who have 
to live away from home. 

The district high schools are in country dis- 
tricts and are primary schools attached to which 
there are secondary departments. 

University education is provided for in uni- 
versity colleges at Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church and Dunedin. These colleges are affili- 
ated to the University of New Zealand, which 
controls the examination for degrees in the vari- 
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ous faculties of arts, science, law, medicine, en- 
gineering, music, dentistry, architecture, forestry, 
commerce and home science. Free education is 
provided by a liberal award of scholarships and 
bursaries. Out of 4,442 students enrolled in 
1925 no fewer than 1,668 received free tuition 
and many of them other assistance. Every pupil 
who, after reaching matriculation standard at a 
high school, completes a satisfactory year’s 
study may be awarded a higher leaving certifi- 
cate which entitles those under 19 to free edu- 
eation for three or four years at a university 
college. 

The 
either in the ordinary government school or in 
128 special native village schools, where the 
standard of instruction is much the same as in 


education of Maoris is provided for 


other schools. Post-primary education of natives 
is also liberally provided for. 

The Education Department of New Zealand 
has an important branch which deals specially 
(1) Maintenance, 


education and supervision of destitute, neglected 


with the following matters: 


and delinquent children committed by the courts 
(2) Supervision of all infants and young chil 
dren under the age of six years who are living 
apart (3) Maintenance, 
education and training of children who are deaf, 
blind, feebleminded or have speech defects. 


from their parents 


LIBRARIES IN MEXICO 


Wit the purpose of supplying the Mexicar 
publie with a greater number and better clas 
of books and literary material in general, the 
of Mexico has 


Its organizers include 


Association of Libraries been 
formed in Mexico City. 
officials of the Secretariat of Publie Education 
It is reported in The 
Monitor that the new society will begin 
labors in the federal district, gradually extend 
ing its activities to other parts of the republic 
Preference will be given to Mexican authors 
the language mos! 


Christian Science 


“because these write in 
readily understood by the masses, because it 1s 
a duty to make these writers known, because 
they know our mediam better than do for 
eigners, and in this the most 


humble person will know our country better 


manner even 


and thus will love it more every day.” 
The society stresses the fact that whereas most 
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libraries in the Republic of Mexico are sup- 

ported by the federal or state authorities, the 

Association of Libraries will be maintained 

privately, and will ask support from individ- 
als not connected with the government. Ac- 
rding to the announcement: 


Six million persons live in country districts, 
vrant of the world, notwithstanding that they 
are often separated from each other only by a few 
leagues. Books will save these and will place the 
un of the country in contact with the man of the 
ty, and knowledge will widen the horizon of the 
wily. With the increase of books the system of 
Jture ean be established everywhere, drawing 
together the influences of knowledge. Our union 
| come to be stronger through better under 
tanding. 
Statistics demonstrate that people are coming to 
l\braries in inereasing numbers daily, indicating 
it at least there is no lack of readers; but the 
raries do not always satisfy their necessities. 
public that comes to these institutions is ex- 
mely varied and it is necessary to acquire books 
r readers of diverse degrees of intellectual prepa- 
and diverse types of mentality, as well as 
lifferent activities. This end the Association 
Libraries of Mexico hopes to fulfill. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS 

Tue New York State Department of Edu- 
cation offers twenty-five scholarships of $1,000 
each to men and women with the requisite trade 
ind technical training who desire to enter the 
teaching profession. Persons who have been 
awarded these scholarships and who complete 
-atisfactorily the prescribed one-year resident 
course in industrial teacher training at the State 
Normal School, Buffalo, will be given a life 
license to teach their respective subjects in 
the publie schools of the state. Persons now 
holding a teacher's license will not be eligible 
for such seholarship. 

Salaries paid to vocational teachers in the 
publhie sehools of the state of New York range 
n amounts from $1,800 to $3,500 a year. 


Amount. The amount of each scholarship is 
1,000, payable to the holder in ten equal install. 
ents, dependent upon regular attendance and satis- 
factory work. No charge is made for tuition. 
ittendance. Holders of scholarships must be in 
attendance in the industrial teacher-training de- 


. 
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partment of the Buffalo State Normal School in 
September and continuing thereafter for a period 
of ten months. 

Qualifications. Applicants must have the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

(1) Trade and industrial experience. For men, 
five years’ or more experience as a journeyman in 
a trade, industrial or technical occupation; for 
women, also five years’ experience with only one 
year as an apprentice, 

(2) Educatwn. Satisfactory completion of the 
Sth grade and a full year in a high school or its 
equivalent in other educational work. Applicants 
who are architectural or mechanical draftsmen 
must have been graduated from high school. 

(3) Age. The ages of men applicants should be 
from 23 to 38 years and those of women from 21 
to 35 years. 

(4) Citiecenship and residence. Applicants must 
be citizens of the United States and residents of 
the State of New York at least one year preceding 
date of application. 

(5) Health and character. High moral character 
and good health are required of applicants. 

Rating candidates. A merit list will be set up 
for each trade, industrial or technical occupation, 
based on the qualification of the candidates. Can- 
didates will be rated by examining committees as 
to general education, practical experience, loyalty, 
moral character and physical fitness. They may be 
required to appear before the examining committee 
for a personal interview. 


Trade and Technical Groups Eligible 
MEN 


Automobile repairing (all branches) 
Architectural drafting 

Bricklaying 

Cabinet making 

Electrical construction (all branches) 
Jewelry manufacturing 

Lithography 

Machine shop work 

Mechanical drafting 

Painting and decorating 

Plumbing 

Printing (preaswork and composition) 
Sheet metal work 

Shoe manufacturing 

Weaving (silk, cotton or worsted) 
Welding (electrical and oxy-acetylene) 


WoMEN 


Artificial flower making 
Power machine operating (all types) 
Novelty work 
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MEN AND WOMEN 
Clothing manufacturing; designing and cutting; 
hand sewing 
Hotel or restaurant cook or chef 


Persons interested and eligible should write 
Vocational and Extension 
Education, 
Applications 
must be filed on or before May 15, 1927. 


to the Division of 
State 
Albany, for application blanks. 


Education, Department of 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF MOTION 
PICTURES IN THE SCHOOLS 

A PLAN to interest teachers of the country in 
the problems presented by the educational mo- 
tion picture has been made public by Yale Uni- 
versity. It is announced that a trip of 6,000 
miles will be undertaken this summer as part of 
the program of visual education which has been 
inaugurated at Yale. The tour will be directed 
by Professor Daniel C. Knowlton, instructor in 
visual education, who will visit fourteen of the 
outstanding summer schools of the country, in- 
cluding among others the University of North 
Carolina, Peabody College for Teachers, the 
University of Nebraska, the University of Cali- 
fornia, Leland Stanford and the Universities of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Chicago. 

Demonstrations and conferences will be held 
at each of these centers in connection with the 
study which is now being made at Yale of the 
wider uses and possibilities of the motion pic- 
ture in the school. The Chronicles of America 
Photoplays will be used for this purpose. 

Professor Knowlton in diseussing the 
present status of visual education: 


said 


The need for a more effective program of visual 
education throughout the country was revealed, 
when, in 1919, Yale University, through the Yale 
University undertook the production of 
thirty-three educational photoplays for the use of 


Press, 


the schools. 

Although the United States is far behind conti 
nental Europe in respect to development in this 
field, the amazing fact remains that there is no 
country in the world where, outside the school- 
room, a wider appeal is being made to the eye than 
in this country. We need mention but three illus 
trations of this: modern advertising, the motion piec- 
ture industry and the picture newspapers. In each 
of these fields we are an acknowledged leader and 
other nations are measuring their own efforts and 
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success in terms of American enterprise in these 
fields. The power of the motion picture, cartoon 
and modern advertising devices to mould opinion, 
cultivate taste and inspire action, is accepted with 
out cavil or question. 

So potent are the influences emanating from 
these sources that those concerned for the educa 
tion of the young (to say nothing of the adult), 
have become alarmed at the extent to which they 
are functioning in the lives of the people. The last 
ten years have witnessed a constantly increasing 
demand that these instrumentalities be ineorpor 
ated with or subordinated to our educational 
systems. 

Our response to this has been the visual educa 
tion bureaus or departments which have sprung u; 
in various states as a part of the state educational 
organization or as adjuncts to state universities 
No large or consistent program has been for: 
lated for utilizing these agencies either to secure 
a more intelligent citizenship by this means, or t 
raise the standards of the offerings of the motio: 
picture theater or to prescribe the content of th 
picture page. And we are confining ourselves onl) 
to these particular forms of visual appeal. 


PERIODS OF READING WITHOUT 
INSTRUCTION IN HARVARD 
COLLEGE 
Tue Corporation and the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard University have approved a report 
presented by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
which states that the annual period of teach 
ing and examination at Harvard is now from 
two to three months longer than in British and 
European universities and that the long period 
of continuous teaching lessens the opportunity 
for maximum accomplishment on the part of 
the student, and for writing and research on 

the part of the teacher. 

As a means of securing two desired ends—the 
partial freeing of students from a minute and 
continuous supervision of their studies, and 
the relief of teachers from part of their ex 
cessive burden of teaching—lectures and tutor 
ing will be suspended during two periods of the 
academic year. Those two periods will, how 
ever, remain integral parts of the term time, 
and neither students nor instructors are to be 
away without securing leave of absence. 

Any department may discontinue lectures and 
other classroom exercises for the two and a hal! 
weeks between Christmas recess and the mid-year 











r to 
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examination period and for a period of ap- 
proximately three and one half weeks prior to 
the final examination period in June. This 
does not apply to elementary courses including 
all courses open to freshmen. 

Tutoring also is to be suspended during those 
two periods, except for seniors in May before 
their general examinations; but the students 
will be given assignments of reading or other 
work to do. 

The faeulty feels that the college student 
needs liberty as well as direction and super- 
vision. He must have time for consecutive 
reading and for other large tasks, free from a 
schedule that breaks up his work into small 
unrelated units. The release of students from 
classroom appoiniments occurs at times of the 
vear when, because of the imminence of exami- 
nation, the risk of neglect of work is least; and 
the cessation of lectures occurs in the one case 
when they are least effective (January 3-20), 
and in the other when the task of reading theses 
and conducting oral examination of graduates 
«, for the members of the faculty, a full stint 
of work by itself. 

The departments or divisions adopting the 
plan may put it into effect in the academic year 
1927-28, It is expected that mid-year and final 
examination papers will have to be prepared 
and graded with especial care and that for the 
first few years there will probably be an in- 
creased number of failures among students who 
are disposed to neglect their studies. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
STUDY AND TRAVEL 

Nearty four years ago, upon the suggestion 
of Mr. Marks, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which ineludes in its membership all the 
associated colleges and universities in the United 
States, endorsed his plan to stimulate travel and 
stady abroad among the juniors of our colleges 
by arranging for the exchange of certificates 
which would enable them to spend a year away 
from their home colleges without loss of time or 
standing. 

It is intended that the great majority of stu- 
dents thus going abroad should pay their own 
expenses, which would not be greater than the 
cost at home. The committee has used its influ- 
ence in the direction of securing special low 
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rates for students from the steamship lines and 
the expense of crossing is offset by the lower 
cost of living abroad. 

For the year 1927, six scholarships have thus 
far been arranged; three through the gift of 
Mr. Felix M. Warburg, one through a gift of 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, one from Mr. Hochs- 
child for a Yale University stndent, these being 
for $1,000 each, and the sixth being a gift of 
$20,000 from Mr. Aaron Naumburg, providing 
for one student each year from the College of 
the City of New York. 

The latter fund has been designated by the 
committee as the “Aaron Naumburg Study and 
Travel Scholarship Fund.” Mr. Naumburg de- 
cided on making his scholarship permanent after 
very satisfactory experience with students of the 
College of the City of New York whom he 
financed through the Travel and Study Com- 
mittee during 1925 and 1926. 

The general purpose of the plan is to stimu- 
late broader education, a finer perspective and a 
better sense of proportion on the part of the 
students, as well as personal acquaintance be- 
tween our finest students and those abroad. 

There are over 600,000 college students in the 
United States and if a large enough number go 
across the ocean and study with Europeans in 
different foreign universities, there will result a 
better understanding which will lead to good- 
will and a nearer approach to international 
peace. 

The committee is anxious to have public co- 
operation in this great movement. 


LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF MISS NICOL 

A TESTIMONIAL luncheon in honor of Miss 
Lucille Nicol, district superintendent of schools 
of New York City, was held recently at the 
Hotel Astor, with more than 900 teachers from 
districts 45 and 46 attending. At the conclu- 
sion Miss Nicol was presented with a diamond 
marquise ring by Samuel Levenson, chairman 
of the luncheon committee, on behalf of the 
teachers. 

Associate Superintendent of Schools Edward 
Mandel, the toastmaster, recalled the bitter court 
fight successfully waged by Miss Nicol to retain 
her post after her eligibility had been questioned 
by numerous individuals and organizations. Mr. 
Mandel spoke as follows: 
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Of the five members of the Board of Education 
who voted for her nomination three are here to 
day, one is ill and one has passed away. When she 
took charge of Districts 45 and 46 she came in 
under the most trying and difficult circumstances. 
School principals and other school officials had a 
right to believe we had not acted wisely. The 
newspapers and various associations gave plenty of 
reason for such an attitude. She entered upon her 
duties courageously and cheerfully, with never a 
whimper or a bid for sympathy, relying solely on 
her ability. And she won. 

The American public loves a brave fight and 
teachers love one who makes good. Soon the tide 
began to turn in her favor and the public realized 
that she was an inspiring force. This wonderful 
gathering is a spontaneous outburst of apprecia 
tion that does honor to her, to yourselves and to the 
wisdom of the Board of Superintendents in nomi 


nating her. 


Other speakers who joined in tributes to Miss 
Nicol ineluded Supreme Court Justice Thomas 
C. T. Crain; the Rev. Dr. Thomas Williams, 
pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of Queens; Dr. Edgar D. Shimer, former asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools; Rabbi Alex 
ander Lyons; Dr. Charles W. Lyon, associate 
superintendent, and Judge Frank Johnson, of 
the Municipal Court, Brooklyn, former attorney 
for Miss Nicol in her court litigation. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF PRESIDENT BUTLER OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
To celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s presidency of Co- 
lumbia University a dinner was given to him at 
the Union Club on March 3 by the trustees of 
the university. Mr. William Barelay Parsons, 
chairman of the board, presided and presented 
to Dr. Butler a rare clock as a token of the es 
teem and affection in which he is held by the 
trustees. In his speech Mr. Parsons expressed 
the trustees’ appreciation of Dr. Butler’s accom- 
plishments as the twelfth president of the uni- 
versity and their wish for his continued success. 

In his reply Dr. Butler said: 


During the past twenty-five years there has never 
been, to the best of my knowledge, a divided vote 
in our board of trustees, unless perhaps it may 
have been on some small matter connected with 


procedure, The same is true of our fifteen facul 
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ties and administrative boards. It is the spirit of 
Columbia not to proceed. by force, by the instant 
rule of majorities, however right such majorities 
think themselves to be. It is our habit, if differ- 
ence arise as to questions of policy, to stop, to exam- 
ine, to consider, to discuss and not to proceed until 
the entire company immediately involved is in sub 
stantial agreement as to what action is to be taken. 

It is this spirit of reasonableness, this spirit of 
kindly sympathy and understanding that has 
brought so great happiness and satisfaction to our 
scholars and given them and the university of their 
love and service its place in the life of America 
and of the world. 

To be president of Columbia University is to oc 
It is 


to be summoned to a place with unrivaled oppor 


cupy no private or merely institutional post. 


tunity for public service, undisturbed by the clamor 
and the selfishness of personal struggle, unmoved 
by the frequent changings of public temper and 
popular opinion, and left to pursue with grateful 
arduousness a task which, by the advancement of 
knowledge, the uplifting and the inspiring of youth 
and the direct and many-sided service of the pub 
lice, has, in my judgment, no equal in our national 


life. 


APPOINTMENTS AT TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

A nuMpeER of promotions and changes in staff 

at Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

York City, were 

held in connection with the Depart 


announced at the annua! 


banquet, 

ment of Superintendence at Dallas, including the 

following: 
Clifford B. Upton, from associate professor t 
professor of mathematica. 

W. D. Reeve, from associate professor to pr 
fessor of mathematics. 

8S. R. Powers, from associate professor to pr 
fessor of natural sciences. 

Paul BR. Mort, from assistant professor to asso 
ciate professor of education. 

Thomas D, Wood, from professor of physical 
education to professor of health education. 
Dr. James E. Russell, for many years dean « 
Teachers College and Barnard Professor of 
Education, has been promoted to the chair 
recently established known as the Richard 
March Hoe Foundation. This foundation was 
established by Mrs. Hoe in memory of her hus 

band, a trustee of Teachers College. 

Dean Russell has been succeeded in the Barnard 
Professorship by Dr. Paul Monroe, professor 
of education. 


7 
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Professor F. M. MeMurry has been retired as 
active professor and becomes professor emeri- 
tus on July 1, 1927. 


At the banquet Dr. W. F. Russell, formerly 
associate direetor of the International Institute, 
was introduced as dean elect of Teachers Col- 
lowe to take the position filled for many years 
by his father. The notification speech was 
made by Professor George D. Strayer. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


\r the closing session of the meeting at Dal- 
as, J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools of 
San Francisco, was elected president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, Dr. Randall J. Condon, 
( Cineinnati, the retiring president, becoming 
first vice-president. Frank D. Boynton, super- 
intendent of schools of Ithaca, N. Y., was elected 
second viee-president, and Frank M. Underwood, 
district superintendent of schools of St. Louis, 
was made a member of the executive board, It 
is probable that the next meeting of the depart- 
ment will be held in Boston. 


le. Ina Rewtsen, president emeritus and pro- 
fessor emeritus of chemistry of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, died at Carmel, Calif.,on March 
5, aged eighty-one years. Dr. Remsen was a 
member of the original faculty of the univer- 
sity and was president from 1901 to 1912. 


De. Harry Prarr Jupson, for sixteen years 
preident of the University of Chicago, until 
12} when he became president emeritus, died 
iddenly on March 4, aged seventy-eight years. 


le. NATHANIEL ButLer, for many years pro- 
tessor of literature at the University of Chicago, 
dean of the department of education and of the 
college, died on March 3, aged seventy-four 
vears. At the time of his death Dr. Butler was 
assistant to the president. 


lienry James has been authorized by the 
teverend Samuel A. Eliot and Jerome Greene, 
exeentors of the estate, to prepare a biography 
ot the late Charles W. Eliot. 


(irorae M. Snrongrass has been elected presi- 
dent of the normal school at La Crosse, Wis., to 
suceeed Dr. E. A. Smith, who died recently. 
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At the recent meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Dallas, Texas, a gold watch 
chain of 48 links, one from each of the 48 
state teacher associations, was presented to Dr. 
A. E. Winship, of Boston, Mass., editor of 
the Journal of Education, in recognition of his 
long service in the cause of education, Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, of Kentucky, made the 
presentation speech. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner to Dr. Carleton L. 
Brownson, professor of classical languages at 
City College, New York, and until last June 
dean of the faculty, was held on Mareh 2. A 
portrait of Dr. Brownson, which is to be pre- 
sented to the college by his friends, was on 
display. Among the speakers were Professor 
Lewis F. Mott, Dr. John H. Finley, Professor 
Gustav Gruner, Lewis Sayre Burchard and 
Dean Daniel W. Redmond. Dr. Brownson is 
soon to sail for Greece on a sabbatical leave. 


Miss Nevutr B. CuisHotm, who served as 
school commissioner of Muskegon County for 
twenty years, is a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for state superintendent of Mich- 
igan. Miss Chisholm is the county probate 
judge at Muskegon. 


Witt1aM Rosenort, one of the newly ap- 
pointed district superintendents of the New 
York City schools, was recently tendered a 
testimonial dinner by the faculty of the junior 
high school 55 of which he was a member. 
Superintendent Joseph Wade was the toast- 
master. 


THe presentation to Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, the 
retiring headmaster of Owen's School, London, 
of his portrait, by Mr. G. Spencer Watson, 
A.R.A., will take place at the school on 
March 30. 


Dr. B. M. Dveear, of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and Washington University, St. Louis, 
has been appointed professor of applied and 
physiological botany at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Dr. Samvet R. Derwiter, associate pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Harvard University and 
Dr. Philip E. Smith, associate professor of 
anatomy at Stanford University, have been ap- 
pointed professors of anatomy in the College 
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of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Gina Hst Wane, instructor in psycho- 
biology at the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
has accepted a position as director of the In- 
stitute of Psychology at Sun Yat-sen University, 
Canton, China. He expects to leave Baltimore 
for his new post about the first of May. Sun 
Yat-sen outgrowth of the 
former University of Kwanglung province, now 
made a national institution by the Kumintang 
As part of its expansion under 


University is an 


government. 
the new régime a modern psychological labora 


tory is being installed. 


Promotions to the rank of associate professor 
have been made at Harvard University as fol- 
lows: Earnest A. Hooton, anthropology; Dr. 
William Henry Weston, Jr., botany; Joseph 
Tueker Murray, English; Dr. Richmond Laurin 
Hawkins and Louis J. A. Mercier, French. 


Dr. F. C. Aver, of Seattle, Wash., has re- 
signed as director of research to accept the posi- 
tion of professor of education at the University 
of Texas. 


Dr. Horace B. ENGLISH, associate professor 
of psychology at Wesleyan University, has re- 
signed to accept a position at Antioch College. 


Tue first appointment to a professorship in 
legal research at the University of Michigan has 
been accepted by Professor Edson R. Sunder- 
land, of the law school of that university. The 
proceeds of the operation of the Lawyers’ Club, 
founded at Ann Arbor by Mr. W. W. Cook, of 
New York, in 1922, are to be used for the main- 


tenance of research professorships in law. 


Dr. Curtis H. Wacker, formerly of Rice In- 
stitute, has been appointed professor of Euro- 
pean history and director of the freshman orien- 
tation course in Vanderbilt University. 


Dr. Haroip M. Govper, assistant professor of 
English at Indiana University, has accepted an 
appointment on the faculty of American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., beginning in Sep- 
tember. Miss Jessie M. Ferguson, of the Ohio 
State University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of education. 


Proressors WituiAM M. Brown, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University; Arthur D. Wright, 
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of Dartmouth College; John P. Wynne, of the 
Farmville, Va., State Teachers College, and Mr. 
William M. Robinson, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, will give courses in education in the 
summer school of George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Proressor A. R. Houtrern, of the University 
of Wisconsin, will be a member of the depart. 
ment of Germanic languages at Stanford Uni- 
versity for the first six weeks of the summer 
quarter of 1927. 


PRESIDENT GLENN Frank, of the University 
of Wisconsin, is chairman of a committee of 
the Association of Wisconsin Presidents and 
Deans recently appointed by President Henry 
M. Wriston, of Lawrence College. The com- 
consider methods of cooperation 


mittee will 


among the colleges and universities of the state 


GOVERNOR SMITH has sent to the New York 
State Senate nominations as follows: Thomas B 
Wilson, of Hall, for reappointment to the board 
of trustees of Cornell University; Alexander T 
Brown, Edward H. O'Hara and J. Henry 
Walters, all of Syracuse, for reappointment to 
membership on the administrative board of the 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni 
versity. Mrs. Mary M. Albany, 
widow of the late Governor Martin H 


Glynn, of 
Glynn, 
was nominated to membership on the board 

Training School for 


visitors of the Hudson 


Girls. 


Presipent W. W. Campseuy, of the Univer 
sity of California, President Ray Lyman W 
bur, of Stanford University, and 
Cornelius J. MeCoy, of Santa Clara University, 
have been asked by the Board of Publie Works 
of San Francisco to select a committee of three 


President 


engineers to make a disinterested report upon 
various plans which have been submitted for 


bridging San Francisco Bay. The engineers 


must have no connection with any proposed 


bridge projects, and may go so far as to reje 
all present proposals and draw new plans 


Dr. THomas W. Burcner, president 


Kansas State Teachers College, has accepted 
the presidency of the University Afloat for 
1927. 


Proressorn Wituiam G. Canter, of the 
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department of ethies at Wesleyan University, 
has been appointed dean of freshmen to suc- 
ceed Professor J. W. Hewitt, who will take his 
sabbatical year beginning in June. 


Proressor Buiss Perry, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has leave of absence for the next academic 
year and plans to spend the winter in Europe. 


Presipent W. W. Camppein, of the Uni- 
versity of California, has returned from a three 
weeks’ trip to the east, where, at the invitation 
of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
he attended a conference on February 11 be- 
tween the regents and 30 scientifie and busi- 
ness men regarding the plans for the future 
operation of the institution. Following the con- 
ference at Washington, Dr. Campbell visited the 
University of Pennsylvania, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Yale University, the Univetsity of Chicago 
and other seientifie institutions. 


Proressor Cuar_es G. Suaw, of the depart- 
ment of philosophy in New York University, 
has received leave of absence for the spring 
term and has accepted a position as member 
of the newly ereated National Housing Com- 
mittee, which will have as its first task to elim- 
inate the slums of the lower East Side. 


Proressor Micuaen V. O’Suea, of the Uni- 
versity of Wiseonsin, spent the month ending 
the middle of January in California and the 
South. He gave a number of addresses before 
California teachers in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and several other cities. He has now com- 
pleted the seeond part of his report on the Mis- 
sissippi educational survey and it will be pub- 
lished shortly. 


Proressor Samvuent C. May, a member of the 
political seience department at the University of 
California, has been made head of a newly or- 
ganized research service in the California Com- 
monwealth Club. 


Proresson Raymonp W. Kirxsringe, who is 
in charge of the University of Delaware under- 
graduate group in France, has returned to Paris 
atter visiting forty-seven colleges and universi- 
ties in the East and Middle West on behalf of 
the proposed expansion of the foreign study 
plan. 


Cuartes Grorce Crump, formerly assistant 
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keeper of the British Public Record Office, is 
going to Cornell University late in April to hold 
some round table conferences in the department 
of history there. Mrs. Crump has been asked to 
deliver a lecture in Wells College, Aurora, N. 
Y., on “French Children Three Hundred Years 
Ago.” Mrs. Crump has made a study of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries in France and 
has written several books on the subject. Mr. 
and Mrs. Crump will return to England early 
in June. 

Tue sessions of the section on Schoolhouse 
Planning of the Department of Superintendence 
were opened by an address by Frank Irving 
Cooper, of Boston, with a tribute to the late 
Clarence D. Kingsley, former commissioner of 
secondary education of Massachusetts, who re- 
signed this position about three years ago to 
undertake work in the new field of educational 
engineering. 


In honor of the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the death of Spinoza, special pub- 
lie lectures were given at the Hebrew University 
at Jerusalem on February 22 by Dr. Joseph 
Klausner, professor of modern Hebrew litera- 
ture, and Dr. Hugo Bergman, librarian of the 
Jewish National Library. A collection of first 
editions of Spinoza’s works and related litera- 
ture was shown in the library. 


Dr. Joun~ Green, professor of Latin at Col- 
gate University from 1893 until his retirement 
last June, died on March 2, aged seventy-seven 
years. 


Tue Very Reverenn James J. SvuLiivan, 
G.M., formerly president of St. John’s College 
and Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on March 
2, aged seventy-one years. 


Joun T. Vance, for thirty years treasurer of 
Transylvania College, Ky., died suddenly on 
March 4, aged seventy years. 


R. Brent Keyser, of Baltimore, a leading 
financier and philanthropist and for many years 
a trustee of the Johns Hopkins University, died 
on March 2 of heart disease. He was sixty- 
seven years old. 


THE degree of master of education has been 
authorized for the University of Kansas School 
of Education by the Kansa¥ Board of Regents. 
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The degree will be awarded to students pre- 
senting 30 hours of graduate study, under the 
school of education, 20 hours of which have 
come from courses not open to undergraduates. 
No thesis will be required. The ruling is effee 
tive for candidates presenting the required hours 
on and after June 1, 1928. The school will 
continue to grant degrees of master of science 
in education, and master of arts in education 
(with thesis) as heretofore. According to Ray 
mond A. Schwegler, acting dean of the school, 
there are each year a large number of students 
who are preparing for teaching and school ad 
ministrative positions, but who are not at all 


interested in research problems. 


BEGINNING with the college year 1927-28, the 
fees for each student at Swarthmore College 
The 
charge of $300 for tuition will remain the same, 
but room and board, formerly $450, will be $500. 


will be raised from $750 to $800 a year. 


On February 15 Governor Smith and the 
legislative leaders made a proposal to a dele 
gation of Buffalo Mayor 
Schwab regarding the 
able acreage from the State Hospital grounds 
Normal School or 


citizens headed by 


transter of a consider 


for the erection of a new 
Teachers College. The governor's proposal sug 
gested the transfer to the City of Buffalo of 85 
acres of land and the present Normal School 
property. In return for this consideration the 
city was asked to move one large building on 
the State Hospital grounds and erect a new 
Normal School building at a cost not to exceed 
$1,500,000, from the 


State Hospital grounds adjoins the beautiful 


The ground segregated 


Delaware Park and the erection of a Normal 
School or Teachers College on this location 


would place it in an educational center second 
to none. Directly across Elmwood Avenue the 
Albright Art Gallery is loeated and nearby the 
Historical Building and a branch of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences Museum would fur 
The Me- 


across a 


nish additional facilities for study. 
Kinley Vocational School is just 
lagoon of the park and provision has already 
been made for the erection of a new art school 
in the near future. This acreage is adjacent 
to the lands onee occupied by the Pan-American 


Exposition. When this proposal was placed 


before the citizens of Buffalo it was necessary 
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to conduct an intensive campaign before action 
was taken by the council. Over forty civic 
organizations were enlisted in support of the 
movement and at a hearing held in the City 
Council Chambers on March 1 the proposition 
was carried by a unanimous vote of the five 


members. 


By the will of the late George French Porter, 
the University of Chicago receives $200,000, and 
the Chicago Art Institute $300,000. Should 
Mrs. Porter die intestate, one fourth of a trust 
fund, or $450,000, will revert to each of these 
institutions. Yale University and the Field Mu 
seum each receive the sum of $25,000 outright 


Rosert Rircnie has made a donation of £40. 
000 to the University of Melbourne as a me 
morial to his son, Captain Ritchie, who was 
killed in the war. He wishes £30,000 to be used 
to endow a chair of economics and the remainder 
to be added to the Trinity College funds. 


Tue Duke pe Loveat died on Mareh 1. Hi 
made in 1898 the gift to Columbia University o! 
a parcel of land on Broadway valued at over a 
millon dollars. He stipulated in making th 
that he 
The duke at that time was sixty-sev 

There was not the slightest thought 


The rentals 


gift should receive a life annuity ot 
$60,000. 
vears old. 
that he would live to be ninety-six. 
from the building on the plot barely paid tax 
and other expenses. So the university arranged 
with an insurance company to take over the a 
nuity for $700,000, just what the land is worth 
to-day. The insurance company paid annuities 


amounting to $1,740,000. 


Tue students of the New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse University, have voted to 
tax themselves to raise a fund for the purpose of 
Each stu 
dent voted to contribute $1 a year for the pur 


aiding students in financial distress. 


pose of establishing a fund from which students 
in meager circumstances might obtain assistance 
in completing their four-year course. This fund 
will be controlled by Dean Franklin Moon and 
applied according to his diseretion. The loans 
will be permitted to run until the alumnus ob 
tains a position that warrants the refunding 0! 
the money. As about 70 per cent. of the stu 
dents at the Syracuse Forestry College pertorm 
some sort of labor to carry them through th 
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four college years and as it sometimes happens 
a student is foreed out of college because of his 
inability to find means of meeting expenses, the 
student body, at the suggestion of the student 
council, placed the loan fund on a permanent 


basis. 


Tue American Home Economies Association, 
through the trustees of the Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial Fund, announces the offer of a gradu- 
ate fellowship of $500 for the year 1927-28. 
Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution and submit evidence as 
to personality, scholarship and probable ability 
in research as attested by three or more state- 
ments from references. Candidates must pre- 
sent a brief statement of the proposed problem 
of research with plans for its development, spe- 
cifving the institution where the yesearch will be 
carried on. The committee on award will be 
vlad to consider a proposal for research either 
immediately in the home economies field, or in a 
closely related and contributory field such as 
sociology, economies, child welfare, science or 
art. Applications should be made in writing 
on or before April 1 to the office of the Amer- 
ican Home Economies Association, Washington, 
D.C, 


As initial appropriation of 500,000 marks 
approved by the Reichstag Budget Committee 
has been made for organizing a foreign in- 
titute in Berlin to facilitate the exchange of 
ideas on the world’s literature. The institution 
is meant to serve as a sort of clearing house for 
the most recent opinions and developments in 
world literature, science and art. Believing that 
progress will be accelerated, especially in scien- 
tifie development, through international coopera- 
tion, it is planned not only to collect the latest 
knowledge from the four quarters of the earth, 
but to broadeast what has been learned. It is 
also proposed to bring together the best known 
cientifie investigators for conferences on their 
work, 


Tue seven members of the Hanover Town- 
ship Sehool Board, Pa., are charged with bribery 
and conspiracy in connection with awarding of 
contracts for school buildings and supplies, and 
have been held in $25,000 bail for the Grand 


Jury. 
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THE resignation of an instructor at the An- 
napolis Naval Academy, following the recent 
sale of examination questions to midshipmen, 
has been submitted and accepted effective April 
l. His name was not divulged. Announcing the 
resignation Secretary Wilbur said that academy 
authorities had failed to uncover any evidence 
that the instructor had distributed examination 
questions to any midshipmen, but that they 
nevertheless held him responsible for the “leak.” 


THREE students, including a football star, of 
West Virginia University face dismissal on 
charges of buying examination questions. Dr. 
Frank B. Trotter, president of the university, 
stated that seven students received offers of 
questions for $5 each. Two declined to buy the 
questions, which, it developed, were not those 
of the examination, but the other five accepted. 
Of these two failed and did not return to school, 
while the others have been suspended. 


Ten Harvard students and one Cambridge 
citizen were found guilty on March 2 of dis- 
turbing the peace in a Harvard Square “riot” 
which occurred two weeks ago. Four of the 
students and Arthur Clements, a Cambridge 
merchant, were fined $25 each and sentenced 
to ten days in the house of correction. Fines 
of $20, $10 and $1 were imposed on six other 
students. All of these appealed. Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, president of the university, who 
was in court when Judge Stone announced his 
findings, stated that he would furnish bail for 
the ten students held, but the court released them 
on their own recognizance. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “Permit me to call 
your attention to the fact that the lower house 
of the Oklahoma Legislature, by a vote of 46 
to 30, struck from the calendar the anti-evolu- 
tion bill pending before that body. It is sig- 
nificant to observe that among the active op- 
ponents of the bill are a considerable number 
of ministers. This, I regard as very significant 
as indicating the tendency for a change of at- 
titade on the part of ministers who are abreast 
of the times. It is to be hoped that the action 
of the Oklahoma Legislature may indicate the 
line of action that other legislative bodies may 
take in regard to evolution.” 
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THE senate of the State of Iowa has voted 
two to one against the Skromme bil! concerned 


with outside activities of professors at the State 
University of Iowa and Iowa State College. 
Senator Lars J. Skromme urged that: “Many 
of the college professors have outside activities 
netting them greater incomes than the amount 
of their salary.” Outside interests are reach- 
ing into our educational institutions and influ 
encing their viewpoint. He cited a variety of 
occupations in which the instructors have been 
engaged in addition to national lecture work 
He stated that three pro 


fessors are organized into a company as con 


and writing of books. 


tractors, and as such have erected a number 
buildings, fraternity and 


F. Curtis, a dean in the Iowa Sta‘e 


of school sorority 
houses. (CC. 
College, was criticized for serving on the board 
of directors of Armour & Co. He came to his 
own defense with a letter in which he writes: 
“I feel my services on the board will be of 
great service to the agricultural interests of the 
state.” At the 
Skromme bill, it was decided that if any action 
necessary it should be State 


Board of Education. 


legislative caueus on the 


was from the 


A survey of the work of the “Appointment 
Office” at Syracuse University for a full year, 
including summer work, indicates that under- 
graduates who are working their way through 
college, and are wholly or partially self-support- 
ing, earned a grand total of $785,755 within the 
Of this amount $48,200 was earned dur- 
Of the 3,951 report cards 
1,704 were 
men were 


vear. 
ing the summer. 
discovered that 
408 


turned in it was 
2,247 


wholly self-supporting and only 73 women and 


women and were men, 
1,463 men and 538 women were partially self- 
supporting. The most productive item in the 
list of remunerative positions is house work, in 
payment for room and board. Young men re- 
ceive lodging or meals in payment for furnace 
work and other “janitorial engineering” service, 
or labor on the grounds. The variety of em- 
ployment covers a range that extends from 
preaching in mission churches to employment at 
a skating rink. This year there are thirteen 
undergraduates at Syracuse actually engaged in 


pastoral work in churches within a fifty mile 


radius. 
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Tue Geneva Institute of International Rela- 
tions will hold its fourth annual session this 
year. Dates are now set for the week of Au- 
gust 7 to 12, and the tentative program has 
been announced. Subjects cover the whole range 
of the league’s work, and the speakers include 
internationally known university experts, as well 
as prominent officials of the league. Among 
them are Professor William Rappard, rector otf 
the University of Geneva; Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Dame Rachel Crowdy, chief of the 
Social Section of the Secretariat; Sir Arthur 
Salter, director of the economic section, and 
Senor S. de Madariaga, director of the Disarma 
ment Section. Social features will not be lack 
ing in the shape of receptions and teas, and ex 
cursions will be arranged to points of interest ly 
and around Geneva, Mont Saleve, 
Chamonix, Mont Blane and Montreux. 


such as 


ON recommendation of Superintendent Her 
bert S. Weet the Rochester, N. Y., board of 
education has revised its salary schedule for 
elementary teachers who have served twenty 
years or more or who have done advanced pro 
fessional work. An additional salary of $100 
will be allowed any elementary school teacher 
who has twenty years’ satisfactory experience 
in the Rochester public schools. An additional 
salary of $50 will be allowed elementary schoo! 
teachers for each five-year period beyond twenty 
years, except that no allowance is to be made 
for more than thirty years of service. For each 
year of training beyond the two-year normal 


‘ 


school an allowance of $100 will be made to 
the salary otherwise available for all elementary 
school teaching positions, provided the quality 


of service is satisfactory. 


Dapney 8S. LANcaster, secretary of the Vu 
ginia State Board of Education, reports that 
the school population in Virginia, between 7 and 
21 years, now stands at 701,561, an increase 
since 1920 of 20,637, or approximately three 
per cent. During the same period the school 
enrollment had gained 43,770, or 7.9 per cent., 
and the school attendance had increased 75,345, 
or 17.7 per cent. Improved school facilities, 
better means of transportation, an awakened 
interest in schools among parents and the en 


forcement of the compulsory attendance law are 
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doubtless responsible for the great improvement 
in daily attendance. 


InurreraTes in the State of North Dakota, 
according to a report of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, have been reduced from 9,938 four years 
avo to 2,935, according to a report from the 
State’s Department of Publie Instruction. This 
remarkable reeord was accomplished through a 
campaign in adult education conducted during 
this period with the result that illiteracy in this 
state has been decreased to two tenths of 1 per 
cent. of the entire population. The report 
shows that there are absolutely no illiterates 
n one county in North Dakota and that 17 
f the 53 counties have less than 10 illiterates 
each. Other figures given in the report reveal 
the fact that about half the illiterates in this 
tate were Indians found on reservations, which 

\ded diffleulties to the task as many of these 
red men were over 60 years of age and able to 
peak only their native tongue. Besides the 

blie school officials, who conducted night 

hools for the education of adult illiterates, 
fraternal organizations and Parent-Teacher As- 
ations in every county cooperated in the 
campaign to eliminate illiteracy in North 
Dakota. The report states that the reduction 
is effected with only an appropriation of 
“4.000 from the last state legislature to pay half 
the salary of teachers at the evening schools. 


De. Toomas E. FrxeGan explained the work 
las undertaken in producing educational 
tion pictures for the Eastman Kodak Com- 

. before the City Club at Rochester on 
lanuary 22. He stated that the place of the 
picture in education, its effectiveness in 
s-room work and the possibility of pre- 
ng it at a cost that will enable schools to 

it must be determined before the movies 
ome into general educational use. Explaining 
that such movies must be prepared with the 
me intelligence and skill that are required for 
the preparation of text-books, Dr. Finegan said 
& general program adequate to the needs of 
schools, from kindergarten to college, will be de- 
eloped if the results of a two-year test by the 
Eastman Company are approved by educational 


ders 


Tue British National Union of Women 
Teachers, in its annual conference, has adopted 
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a resolution demanding equal pay for women 
teachers and the establishment of other rights 
now denied them by law. School reorganiza- 
tions now going on, said Miss Phipps, editor of 
the Woman Teacher, in some parts of the coun- 
try are reducing the status of women teachers. 
In the five years between 1920 and 1925, she 
said, 849 women lost positions as headmistress 
by school department amalgamations. In some 
cases experienced women principals were asked 
to work as assistants under the supervision of 
younger and less qualified headmasters. She 
pointed out that dismissed women teachers re- 
ceived no dole. A resolution was adopted which 
urged that whenever possible separate depart- 
ments should be maintained for the senior girls 
and boys, but where departments were made co- 
educational, then teachers must be eligible for 
headships of mixed departments, whether junior 
or senior. Resolutions concerning fuller citi- 
zenship rights and making compulsory court 
attendance of women jurors and magistrates, 
regardless of the type of cases, were also ap- 
proved. 


Lapy Warwick has withdrawn her offer to 
hand over Easton Lodge, Dunmow, Essex, as a 
Labor College. This step is a sequel to the de- 
cision of the Trades Union Congress at Bourne- 
mouth last September, when it was found im- 
practicable to raise the money required to 
convert Easton Lodge into a college. The Gen- 
eral Council of the Trades Union Congress 
recommended the congress to raise £50,000, by 
means of a penny levy on their members for 
three years, to provide a fund for the structural 
alterations necessary at Easton Lodge and other 
expenditure that the establishment of a labor 
college there would involve. Owing to the in- 
dustrial crisis and the heavy drain upon the 
funds of trade unions, the congress felt itself 
unable to vote this levy. As a consequence, 
Lady Warwick has been compelled to resume 
her possession of Easton Lodge. 


Tue administration of Perth University, 
Western Australia, are inviting architects of the 
British Empire and the United States to submit 
designs by August 24 for a group of buildings 
to cost about £150,000. The premiums for the 
designs will be £300 for the first, £200 for the 
second and £100 for the third. 
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Four decrees affecting higher education have 
been issued by the Italian Government. The 
first provides that persons not possessing the 
requisite moral and political regularity shall not 
be admitted to competitions for posts as teach- 
ers or professors. If they should happen to be 
admitted and should qualify they are not to be 
appointed in any case. The second provision 
specifies that teachers assuming office shall take 
an oath not to hold membership in associations 
or parties whose activities can not be reconciled 
with their duties as teachers. Third: Teachers 
and professors in both publie and private in- 
stitutions may be dismissed if they show incom- 
with the government's political ten- 


Fourth: Schools, faculties, institutes, 


patibility 
dencies. 
colleges and universities may be abolished if 
does not respect the social 


their instruction 


order. 

Joun D. Rockereiier, Jr., has offered the 
sum of $50,000 toward a fund of $150,000 to 
rebuild and consolidate the Rabun Gap School 
and Nacooche Institute, which was established 
several years ago by the Presbyterian Synod 
of Georgia for the edueation of Georgia's 
Mr. Rockefeller’s 
be made on the basis of matching one dollar 


mountain people. gift will 
for every two contributed, up to the amount 
he has pledged, provided the fund is completed 
by July 1. Children in the schools receive 
academic training, while the parents are given 
Plots of 
ground are staked out in accordance with the 


On these the mountaineers 


instruction in scientifie farming. 
size of the families. 


live and sustain themselves while undergoing 


instruction. 

THE eighth national gathering of the Nature 
Lore School will take place at Camp Andree, 
the National Camp, Briarcliffe 
Manor, N. Y., from June 17 to 30 inclusive. It 
will be under the direction of Dr. William G. 
Vinal, of the New York State College of For- 
This school is the 


Girl Seout 


estry, Syracuse University. 
pioneer of nature-study schools for young peo- 
ple. It was organized in 1920 under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of Directors 
of Girls’ Camps. The Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, the Buffalo Society of Natural 
History and the Palisades Interstate Park are 
all cooperating in providing instructors for the 
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course. The teaching staff will be distinctive, 
inasmuch as it will consist of nature specialists 
and experts in wooderaft of national reputa- 
tion. The object of the school is to train for 
nature service, that is, the teaching of nature 
subjects. The course is designed to develop 
nature counsellors for summer camps, nature 
guides for parks, municipalities, resorts and 
hotels, scout naturalists, playground leaders for 
civie recreation centers and the nature teacher 
who wishes to become acquainted with the latest 
contributions to this new movement. The first 
week will be devoted to intensive forestry study 
and the seeond week to methods in nature guid- 
ing. Information about this course may be ob 
tained by addressing Miss Elin A. 
National Girl Scout Headquarters, 670 Lexing 


ton Avenue, New York City. 


Lindbe ry, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“STUDENT ACTIVITIES” IN THE SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Tuat there are essential educational values 


which high-school students may secure through 
participation in group activities other than for 
ma! class work is pretty generally conceded by 
those who are familiar with the modern trend 
in edueation. Objection is frequently offered, 
to the effect that other than class « 
tend to interfere with the academy 


Such objections are, of course 


he pwever, 
tivities 


school Ww ork. 


- 


frequently based upon opinion, impression 


specific instances rather than upon any extended 


evidence 
he 


analysis or adequate quantitative 
They also imply the superior importance of | 


On the other har 


usual academic instruction. 
it is not permissible to assume that the adva: 
tages or disadvantages which pertain to one 
type of high school also pertains equall) 
other and different types of schools. 

The effect of “student activities” on the s 
lastie record of students has recently been pre 


sented in a convincing manner with referenc 


‘ } ? 


to large high schools in a study submitted as 4 


This studs 


master’s thesis at this university." 


Activities 


/ 


1A. M. Swanson, ‘‘ Extra-curricular 
and Scholarship in High School, Universit) 


Kansas,’’ 1923. 
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presented data to show that in four high schools 
in Kansas City, Missouri, the students who were 
active in extra-curricular affairs were better 
students in general than were those who did not 
participate. Also the participants appeared to 
be selected with reference to ability, as they had 
hicher mental test scores on the average than 
did the non-participants. Furthermore, the 
scholastic record of participants was usually not 
as high before they got into student activities 
t was after they became participants. 
Another investigation somewhat related in 
type involved a study of the scholastic grades 
of students in the medium-sized high school as 
found in Emporia, Manhattan, Pittsburg and 
lopeka.? In this study, the average school 
rades of participants and non-participants in 
h school were compared. Thé analysis of 
these reecords—made separately for each of 
seven different forms of student activities— 
wed that the average grades of the partici- 
pants were higher than were the averages of 
e students who did not participate in such 
activities. The situation was similar in this 
respect in each of the four high schools, and 
for boys and girls when studied separately. 
rhe percentages of non-participants in these 
vwhools varied from 34 to 57 per cent. for the 
ys and similarly for the girls. 
But these studies still left it an open question 
to whether the situation was not so essen- 
different in the small high school, due 
especially to small enrollments and the over- 
emphasis frequently given to athletics, that the 
findings in these studies of larger high schools 
would be inapplicable to the small schools. 
'rompted by this thought, a study was under- 
‘asen more reeently by the writers of this ar- 
cle dealing with the apparent effect which the 
participation of students in activities in the 
small high schools has upon their school grades. 
A question form was prepared and sent to 180 
| the 534 four-year high schools in cities of 
the third elass (population 200 to 2,000) in 
Kansas. The selection of schools was made at 
random. Seventy per cent. of these schools 
ent in reports, but, due to the incompleteness 


?R. EF. Brown, ‘‘Some Scholastic and Financial 


Features of Student Activities in High School,’’ 
1923, 
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of a few, only 116 reports were included in the 
tabulations. 

The 116 high schools studied had an aggre- 
gate enrollment of 7,825 students, with a median 
enrollment of sixty-five. The range of enroll- 
ments in these schools was from sixteen to 141. 
The boys comprised 48 per cent. and the girls 
52 per cent. of the enrollment. A total of forty- 
five different activities were listed as existing in 
these schools. Six of these were to be found in 
more than 70 per cent. of the schools; and 
twelve were reported by more than 50 per cent. 
of the schools. The more usual activities were 
music, dramaties and athletics. Several of the 
other activities listed were reported by only a 
single school. 

The number of activities in which students 
were permitted to participate was limited by 
rule in only twenty-one of these small high 
schools. The limitations prescribed seemed 
somewhat uncertain and indefinite in eleven of 
the twenty-one schools which reported this form 
of restriction. In 77 per cent. of the schools 
the eligibility rules on grades for athletic com- 
petition equalled or exceeded the standards pre- 
seribed by the Kansas High School Athletic 
Association. A considerable percentage of the 
schools gave some form of school credit for 
participating in certain types of student activ- 
ity. This was particularly true of debate, the 
school paper, ensemble or orchestral music and 
athletic games. In twenty-two of the 116 
schools, certain specified activities were reported 
to be compulsory for the students in at least 
some classes. 

It was decided to make a detailed analysis 
of the school grades in twenty-four of these 
small high schools with reference to the stu- 
dents who participated in athletics, but the 
necessary data were actually secured from only 
twelve schools. These had an aggregate en- 
rollment of 576 students, of whom 48 per cent. 
were boys, and 52 per cent. girls. The records 
showed that 62 per cent. of the boys and 39 per 
cent. of the girls had participated in some form 
of seheol athletics. 

In nine of the twelve schools thus considered, 
the median school grades of the boys whe had 
participated in athletics surpassed those of the 
boys who had not participated in athletics. In 
one school they had the same median grade. 





Bal theen, 
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The median grades of girls who participated 
in athletics surpassed those of girls who did 
not in eight of the twelve schools and equalled 
them in two other schools. These facts seem to 
indicate that the activities concerned either at- 
tract the better students, who are able to care 
for other interests than the preseribed class 
work, or else they stimulate the participants to 
increased academic achievement. This view, of 
course, involves the assumption that the school 
grades of participants and non-participants are 
assigned on the same basis and represent the 
same standards of achievement. 

A comparison was also made of the mental 
test rating of boys who participated in the ath- 
letic activities of their school with the rating 
of nen-participating boys in the same schools. 
The reeords in the Terman Group Test of Men- 
tal Ability were available from a previous study 
for 202 boys in twenty-four small high schools. 
Seores in the Otis Self-Administering Mental 
Test were available for 163 boys. It was found 
that 30 per cent. of these 365 boys had taken 
no part in school athletics. The scores in each 
test were classified into decile divisions and the 
results of the two tests combined according to 
the decile rankings. In this way the fact was 
disclosed that the selection with reference to 
mental test ranking was almost the same for 
the participants and non-participants. 

If the schools which were studied can be re- 
garded as representative of the smal! high 
schools of the state, and there seems to be no 
reason for doubting this, then one may conclude 
that from the standpoint of school grades and 
mental test scores the boys who engage in ath 
leties are by no means an inferior group of 
students. Of course, it may be true that the 
prevailing sentiment in most of these schools 
with small enrollments demanded that practi- 
eally all students who could qualify physically 
and scholastically should represent the school 
in athletics. Such a situation would tend to 
provide a relatively selected group of students 
in athletics who nevertheless could have done 
better class work had they not been in ath- 
letics. However, no information was secured 
pertaining to this suggestion. 

L. L. THompson, 
F. P. Oprien 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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DISCUSSION 
WHY THE FLOATING UNIVERSITY Is 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Tue first University Afloat now in progress 
is co-educational—our trip for 1927 will be eo- 
educational and I venture to predict that al! 
future trips will be co-educational. 

The interview lately reported was from Gov. 
ernor Allen who stated that in his opinion the 
time was not yet ripe for a co-educational 
project. Governor Allen expressed himself even 
more emphatically on this subject the day that 
the trip started and therefore he was not in 
fluenced by anything on the trip. He was op 
posed to co-education and still is. 

There is on the present trip a faculty of 
about fifty. All except twelve wish to go wit 
us next year. All except seven thoroughly be 
lieve in eco-education on a trip of this kind 

I organized the trip now in progress and 
originally intended it for men students on); 
During the progress of organization it deve 
oped that taking several hundred young mer 
on a trip involving twenty-four hours a da 
for eight months meant, to do it safely, som 
form of naval or military discipline. Ever 
authority agreed on that point. 

Discipline by suppression is against ever 
practical modern plan of development. In ad 
dition it is ineffectual as applying to the out 
standing American youth of to-day. 

I found that military discipline might be a 


ceptable to boys of sixteen years of age bu! 


to the American youth of eighteen years or 
over it was not acceptable unless they had ha 
previous experience with discipline of that 
nature. 

Parents would not register their sons unti! we 
had worked out a practical plan by which the 
would be safeguarded—it is not a subject that 
can be sidestepped. 

I obtained advice from the best authorities 
the subject. They were unanimous that 
groups of women students and a limited num!x 
of older people which would be in the nature 0! 
a family group was the only way that was 
absolutely safe. The result has been eminent!) 
satisfactory in the opinion of ninety per cen’ 
of the faculty and those interested. 

There are many opposed to co-education and 
I respect their opinion as applying to a home 
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college, but any one who would attempt to take 
several hundred young men on an eight-months’ 
trip without being able to provide all that goes 
to make up a normal home life with all its 
proper social activities would be attempting an 
abnormal and impossible work. I found in ad- 
dition that parents were willing to register their 
sons knowing that they would be associated with 
women students of their own class and stand- 
ards rather than seeking the companionship 
elsewhere of those not under the environment 
of the family group. 

When you honestly tell an American youth 
of from eighteen to twenty-five years of age 
that he is not going to have the companion- 
ship of women on board or ashore for eight 
months he simply will not go. The parents of 
those on board are not concerned or disturbed 
by this publieity as they are hearing from their 
sons and daughters every mail. The first eight 
registrations we received for the 1927 trip were 
from parents who have sons or daughters on 
the trip now in progress. 

There are troubles on the present trip—co- 
education is not one of them. These troubles 
are being obviated on the next trip by pro- 
curmng a modern vessel, eliminating opportuni- 
tes of spending money, and proper super- 
vision ashore. 

| am very glad of the opportunity to state our 
position, 

A. J. McIyrosx 





QUOTATIONS 


TWO GREAT TEACHERS 

De. Ina Remsen and Dr. Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, two outstanding university presidents, 
were both primarily teachers and scholars. The 
men whom they succeeded, Dr. Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. Harper, of 
the University of Chieago, were preeminent as 
organizers and executives. Remsen and Judson 
were brought from the laboratory and the lee- 
ture room, though neither wholly gave up teach- 
ing. They did not inaugurate new policies but 
consolidated the achievements of those univer- 
sity pioneers of the new era and carried on suc- 
cessfully, 

President Gilman, in gathering a few great 
scholars about him for the founding of the 
Johns Hopkins University, included Remsen, 
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then a professor in Williams College. And this 
young teacher proved himself a peer of the 
others in that distinguished group which in- 
cluded Gildersleeve, Sylvester and Rowland. 
His organization of the department of chem- 
istry has been characterized as “the turning 
point in scientific research and teaching in the 
United States.” He made a notable contribution 
to his own science through his researches, and, 
having been trained also in medicine, did much 
to link chemistry with medicine. But his su- 
preme service to science and to education was 
that of starting many great American chemists 
on their way, guiding them, inspiring them, fit- 
ting them to be leaders each in his own special 
field of research and teaching. New York City 
has special reason to take proud satisfaction in 
his career. He was born in this city and he had 
his training in the College of the City of New 
York. 

Dr. Judson was one of another distinguished 
group of scholars whom President Harper gath- 
ered at the refounding of the University of Chi- 
eago. President Harper had a genius not only 
for getting funds but also for finding men. He 
skimmed the cream of many another faculty. 
Dr. Judson, a graduate of Williams College, a 
teacher of long and successful experience and a 
scholar in political history, was taken from the 
University of Minnesota to be the first dean of 
the Chicago faculty. As such he came to repre- 
sent President Harper in his absence and illness, 
and after his death succeeded him in office. Dr. 
Judson was a man of gentle ways, of high ex- 
ecutive abilities, yet he, like President Remsen, 
will be especially remembered for his teaching 
and his leading of thousands into paths of high 
scholarship and publie service.—The New York 
Times. 





REPORTS 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


New regulations controlling secondary edu- 
cation in Mexico have been promulgated by 
President Calles. The following summary has 
been prepared by the U. 8. Bureau of Educa- 
tion: 

New regulations for secondary education in 
Mexico were issued on November 26, 1926, by 
President Calles. These regulations, which are 
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published in the December, 1926, issue of the 
official organ of the Department of Publie Edu- 
cation, have just been received by the Bureau 
of Education. 

Their purpose is to stimulate the work of 
both publie and private secondary schools, it 
is stated by “Coopera,” the official organ of 
one of the divisions of the Secretariat of Pub- 
lie Education. 

Article 3 of the Federal Constitution guaran- 
tees the right of private individuals to carry 
on secondary instruction, and the department 
is authorized to accept as valid the studies 
earried on in the state public secondary schools 
which obey the new regulations, and those of 
private institutions of secondary instruction 
that are validated by the public secondary 
schools which have been recognized by the see 
retariat of public education. 

Any public secondary school that takes action 
toward validating work done in institutions 
giving professional instruction to ministers of 
religion thereby loses its recognition and the 
acceptance of its studies by the secretariat. 

Secondary schools are those that require for 
admission six years of study in the primary 
school and which impart general, not profes- 
sional or technical, education, to serve as a 
foundation for later studies or careers. See 
ondary schools may be independent or may 
form a part of the so-called scientific institutes, 
literary institutes, “colegios,”’ preparatory 
schools, ete. 

Directors of secondary schools must take the 
oath of loyalty to the government and obedience 
to the laws in force, and must promise to make 
education the aim of the school. 

The seope of secondary education was broad 
ened by the decree of December 22, 1925, which 
enlarged the functions of the department of 
education by the addition of a secondary edu- 
cation section charged with the development of 
that branch of education and with bringing the 
public secondary schools of the states and the 
private secondary institutions of the whole 
country to a higher level of service and- effi- 
ciency. 

The secondary school has been made more 
easily accessible to the average pupil of the 
elementary school. New outlets have been pro- 
vided to life’s activities; and more thorough 
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preparation is given to students who are bent 
on university courses. 

The administrative section for secondary 
schools is composed of directors and assistant 
directors of the four schools which were estab- 
lished in the federal district at the time the 
section began to function, February 21, 1926. 
Secondary studies were carried on formerly as 
the first cycle of the work of the National 
Preparatory School. 

Under the new regulations the secondary 
schools of the federal district constitute the 
standard below which the state publie schools 
and the private schools of the republic may not 
fall if they are to have the work of their stu 
dents accepted for admission to university 
courses. 

The program of the secondary school in the 
federal district consists of two cycles, a genera! 
course of three years followed by a special 
preparatory course of two years. The special 
courses takes 10 different forms, preparing 
students for professional courses in law, social 
sciences, medicine, engineering, architecture, 
dentistry, chemistry, pharmacy, metallurgy, and 
finance. 

The program of the first cycle includes 
Mathematies, physics, chemistry, biological sci 
ences, geography, general history, history of 
Mexico, description of economic facts, Spanish, 
literature, foreign language, drawing, model 
ing, a trade, music, games. 

The preparatory course for the study of law 
covers physics, apphed mathematics, chemistry, 
inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, geology, 
biological sciences, botany and zoology, preogra 
phy or history, economic and social geography, 
cosmography, general history, history of Mex 
ico, study of economic phenomena, accounting, 
technicalities and neologisms, literature, Latin, 
foreign languages, constructive drawing, de 
seriptive geometry, psychology, logic, ethics, 
history of philosophic doctrines, games, musi 

The total number of students in attendance 
on the five secondary schools now in operation 
in Mexico City is 4,039; School No. 1, 962 stu 
dents; School No. 2, 2,193 ; School No. 3. 258 ; 
School No. 4, 359, and School No. 6, 267. 
School No. 5 is to be established during the 
current year and is to be reserved especially 


for girls. 
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The total number of secondary students in 
the Republic was 10,518, 8,359 boys and 2,159 
girls. In that year there were 27 preparatory 
schools carried on by the state departments of 
education, with an attendance of 7,708 students, 
576 of whom were girls. 

Article 12 of the regulations of November 
26, 1926, requires the office of secondary in- 
struction of the federal Department of Public 
Education to refuse acceptance of the studies 
completed in the state secondary schools unless 
such studies are at least equivalent to those of 
the federal district secondary schools in the 
length of their courses, number and quality of 
subjects, laboratory, experimental and observa- 
tion facilities, museums, special installations, 
apparatus and utensils; in the execution of 
practical work and special exercises in certain 
courses; and, further, if the teaching body does 

t meet the following requirements : 

(a) Possess some of the degrees given by 
the faculty of advanced studies or their equiva- 
lents 

(b) Possess university degrees or their 
equivalents. 

(ce) Possess some professional title granted 
by government authority after not less than 
five years of study, or the equivalent. 

(d) Have passed official examination in the 
subjects taught. 

Except in the subjects of drawing, languages, 
manual work, trades and similar subjects, any 
teacher who lacks the above requirements must 
he declared competent by a majority of two 
thirds of the members of the academic board 
of the sehool in which he desires to teach. 

Certificates of work done in secondary schools 
maintained by the states will not be accepted 
by the federal Department of Publie Education, 
unless : 

The minimum length of class periods is 50 
minutes, and the hours of class work each year 
equal 180, 108, and 72, for elasses held daily, 
three times a week, or twice a week, respec- 
tively. The class must be attended by 85 per 
cent. of its students and they must perform 85 
per cent. of the manual work, practice exer- 
cises, model-making, ete., in the subjects re- 
quiring such work. 
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The secretariat of public education has the 
right to reduce above requirements 25 per cent. 
on certificate from the school authorities that 
the student was prevented by illness from ful- 
filling the foregoing requirements. But the 
secretariat may require explanation and make 
investigation. 

In order to be acceptable to the office of see- 
ondary instruction in the secretariat of educa- 
tion, the certificates of study issued by the state 
publie secondary schools, or their equivalents, 
must show the date of the final examination and 
the marks obtained therein, and have a state- 
ment of the standard on which the marks are 
reckoned compared with that accepted by the 
schools of the federation. 

The certificate must have the photograph of 
the student attached, cancelled by the seal of 
the state publie secondary school that issues the 
diploma. It must show that the amount of 
class work has been done that it required of 
the state secondary schools. 

State publie schools, or their equivalents, 
which do not meet the requirements set by these 
regulations for the acceptance of studies, must 
so report to the secretariat of publie education 
in order that an understanding may be had. 
Until such agreement has been reached, a final 
pass from the preparatory work to the study 
of a professional career in the City of Mexico 
will be granted in the subjects wherein the 
school has met the requirements of these regu- 
lations and in no others. 

Studies completed in the state public schools 
prior to the issuance of these regulations will 
be the subject of special study by the office of 
secondary instruction of the secretariat of pub- 
lie edueation for the purpose of decision as to 
revalidation. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FRESHMAN 
RULES 


THE opening weeks of each school year wit- 
ness in many of our universities and colleges 
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an annual recurrence of class conflicts, accom- 
panied by paddling or other means of castiga- 
tion. The student, carried on a wave of emo- 
tionalism, is often unaware of the significance 
of these events until they are upon him, and 
the unwitting freshman in particular is not in- 
frequently surprised, if not chagrined, to find 
himself embroiled in them. 

The present investigation was undertaken as 
a result of a series of interclass conflicts, in the 
course of which one student struck another on 
the head only to find a moment later that the 
victim of his assault was his own roommate 
and companion. 

The trail of these events led directly into the 
knotty problem of freshman rules. Inasmuch 
as these rules are apt to be overemphasized, es- 
pecially at the opening of the year, they assume 
an importance in the student’s thinking alto- 
gether out of proportion to their value. The 
fact that they are imposed by the upperclass- 
men, and not by the administration, does not 
detract from their importance in shaping the 
general policy and frame of mind of the un- 
sophisticated freshman. Undiscriminatingly he 
looks upon these restrictions as an integral 
part of university procedure, and their influ- 
ence remains effective long after his college 
days are past. 

The investigation was limited to universities 
and colleges having an enrolment of a thousand 
or more students. Seventy-five institutions out 
of a possible ninety-one responded to our re- 
quest for a copy of their freshman rules. 
Among the seventy-five there were seventeen 
institutions that had no freshman rules, sixteen 
either misunderstood the question or answered 
unsatisfactorily and forty-two gave satisfactory 
replies. 


OBJECTIVES IN FRESHMAN RULES 


The reasons given by the various student 
bodies for the imposition of freshman rules 
vary considerably, but they follow in general 
three lines of thought. 

First: The reason emphasized by most imsti- 
tutions is that the rules tend to foster school 
spirit. In some cases the terms “class unity” 
and “fellowship” are substituted for “school 


spirit.” 
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Second: Another group of institutions em- 
phasizes the rules as a means of perpetuating 
long-established traditions. Thus Western Re- 
serve states “For the sake of revered traditions 
one hundred years old, and out of respect for 
the men who have gone before these rules should 
be obeyed.” 

Third: A third group holds that these rules 
are necessary to the proper discipline of fresh- 
men. To quote from some of the handbooks: 


A freshman in college is considerably less than 
a high school senior. 

Don’t make yourself conspicuous. 

A pipe, a sporty hat and a know-it-all attitude 
do not make a college man. 

You don’t have to wear a red cap for the upper- 
classmen to know you are a freshman—he can 
pick you out a block off. 

Remember that your first lesson is humility. 


FRESHMAN RULES CLASSIFIED 


Table 1 
Number of 
Innocuous : institutions 
University colors and regalia 6 
Keep out certain buildings 4 
Special duties at university events 21 
Clean shaven, no moustache 6 
Must not cut classes 1 
Carry books in baskets 2 
Hands out of pockets 2 
Commendable : 
Distinctive headdress 39 
Arm bands and badges for women 15 
No high-school colors worn 23 
Speak to upperclassmen 7 
Carry handbooks 10 
Learn songs and yells l4 
Restricted use of walks and benches 15 
Keep off grass 16 
No painting of numerals on campus 2 
Sit in designated seats 18 
Hats off in buildings 7 
Participation in at least one U. 
activity 4 
No bieyeling on walks ‘ 
Pernicious: 
A. 


Restricted relations with opposite sex 12 
Special entrances for freshmen 


Presence at athletic and other U. 
meetings 13 
Loitering prohibited 14 
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Parking restrictions 2 
Smoking restrictions 25 


Courtesy to upperclassmen and faculty 27 


B. 
Clothing restrictions other than head- 


to 


oan uo 


dress, sox and ties 
Yield seats to upperclassmen 
Carry matehes for upperclassmen 
Obey sophomores 
Kise when spoken to by upperclassmen 
Avoid sitting in front of upperclass- 
men and at head of tables 


uo 


In Table I the rules of the various institu- 

ms are classified in three groups. The first 
group contains what appear to be innocuous de- 
mands upon the freshman. The second group 
contains strietures which can hardly be consid- 
ered harmful and which may even lead to useful 
results. We have marked this group “commend- 


able.” The third group contains strictures 
which for one reason or another are positively 
detrimental. 


Among the rules listed under the third group 
are distinguishable two sub-classes : 


\) Those that are objectionable because 
vy are discriminatory. 

8) Those that are inherently objectionable 
r objectionable in principle. 

rules under A are not objectionable 

igh any intrinsic defect, but because they 
required only of freshmen. In themselves 
they may be commendable; but restricted to 
ireshmen they can not fail to arouse in the 
atter a feeling of resentment at being consid- 
ered inferior and servile. Even the last rule of 
‘lis group—courtesy to upperclassmen and fac- 
neither guarantees nor implies any nec- 

essary reciprocation on the part of the latter. 
Under the eireumstances the belabored fresh- 
develops a conviction of injured courtesy, 

‘inwardly, if not outwardly, revolts at this 
one-sided mechanical attempt to manufacture 
elerence, 

The rules under B are intrinsically objection- 
able. The first one, for example, would debar 
treshmen from wearing straw hats, knickers, 
golf suits, sweaters, leather coats, dress suits, 
White flannels and white trousers and would 
require them to wear coats at all times. This 

only represents a serious invasion of old 
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and established customs that may involve con- 
siderable money and inconvenience, but is an 
unwarranted violation of the principle of free- 
dom. It is one thing to require a student to 
wear black socks at fifty cents a pair and quite 
another to require him to relinquish the use of 
a fifty or seventy-five dollar overcoat. 

As for the other rules in this group they 
smack unmistakably of a species of aristoc- 
racy reminiscent of the English system and, in 
our judgment, quite out of place in our demo- 
cratic institutions. 


AGENCIES FoR THE ENFORCEMENT OF RULES 


Table 2 

Number of 

institutions 
Mortar board 1 
Freshman class 1 
No enforcement 3 
Traditions committee 3 
Senior committee 4 
U pperclassmen 5 
Student Council 6 
Sophomore class 9 
Not stated 10 


Crude and undemocratic as many of the rules 
are, the agencies entrusted with their enforce- 
ment are still more open to criticism, defeating 
in many instances the very purpose for which 
the rule was framed. Three universities—Chi- 
eago University, the University of Illinois and 
the University of Virginia—leave adherence to 
the rules optional with the student. As for the 
others, the agencies for enforcement are ar- 
ranged in Table II in ascending order of popu- 
larity. The table shows that the agency em- 
ployed more often than any other is the sopho- 
more class, the very agency least fitted to per- 
form this important function. In an organized 
student body enforcement of rules would very 
properly belong to the governing council. Only 
six institutions have adopted this policy. In 
lieu of such a body the upperclassmen might 
qualify as best fitted. There is some merit in 
relegating this function to the freshmen them- 
selves, as Oklahoma has done, on the ground 
that such a committee would be composed of 
the peers, and not the superiors, of those who 
are to be governed. Such a procedure might 
well become a force in the development of a 
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democratic spirit among students. But to rele- 
gate this task to the sophomores is to court de- 
The state of mind of the 
average sophomore, smarting with the memory 
of last 
eager for an opportunity to release somehow 


feat for the rules. 


year’s restrictions and castigations, 
his pent-up resentment, and inflated with an 
exaggerated idea of his superiority over the un- 
sophisticated freshman, is little fitted to exer- 
cise a wholesome influence over the latter. 


METHODS OF ENFORCEMENT 


Table 3 


Hazing 
Hair 
Paddling 


cutting 


Ducking. 


Social ostracism 


Balling out in publi 
Secret warnings. 


Secret threats. 


Table III enumerates the special devices em 
ployed by the various agencies for the enforce- 


ment of the rules. The essence of these devices 


is alike for practically all—an appeal to physi- 


eal force and an evident attempt at intimida- 


tion. As to physical foree—the use of the pad- 


dle and other instruments of castigation—these 
educa- 


that in 


are but a recrudescence of a theory in 
tional psychology, exploded long ago, 
order to keep a child properly disciplined he 
should be subjected to occasional or periodic 


punishments. The explanation sometimes of- 


fered for these acts of violence, namely, that 


they are done in a spirit of fun and should not 
be taken too seriously, only emphasizes the fact 
that one is apt to offer a superficial and errone- 
ous excuse for an act whose real motive is only 
dimly visaged because it lies deeply entrenched 
and has not been adequately analyzed 

This latter point is well illustrated in the at- 
tempt to intimidate freshmen. The palpable 
reason, though not the ostensible one, for sub- 
jecting the freshmen to rules is fear—fear on 
the part of upperclassmen that the freshmen 
will get beyond their control. Of course the 
upperclassmen would be loath to admit this, 
but it is nevertheless fear on their part that 
inspires them to develop fear in the freshmen. 


They fail to appreciate the fact that to attempt 
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to subjugate the freshmen by an appeal to fear 
is to admit inability to cope with them on an 
equal footing. Looked at from this angle the 
freshmen should swell with pride at their eyi- 
dent importance. The attitude of the upper. 
classmen tends to exaggerate their prestige in 


place of belittling it. 
GeNERAL CrITICISM 


Some of the rules represent an attempt to 
This 


undesirable; but to be driven to 


develop freshman solidarity. ideal in 


itself is not 


solidarity in sheer self-defense is to lay the 


foundation for future mal-direction or disin- 
tegration when such defense is no longer 
needed. Solidarity in order to be a real asset 


I 
must be based on principles, not of temporary 


defense, but of lasting constructive usefulness. 

Any attempt to coerce an individual or group 
in an effort to gain adherence to a set of rules 
or to develop college spirit 1s bound to meet 
with ultimate failure because it violates a fun- 
Coercion arouses re- 


damental law of mind 


sistance. It is an appeal to fear, and an appeal 
to fear invariably arouses the kindred attitudes 
of aversion, disgust, resentment and hatred, 
which are the very antipodes of pleasurable in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Moreover, these intense 
emotions, if thwarted, are apt to lead to substi- 
tute acts The hard pressed student, afflicted 
with impotent rage at being the under dog, may 

His intellectual 
time being to be 
energy 


railing, boast 


be driven to sheer desperation 
achievement is apt for the 
handicapped His pent-up 


seriously 
outlet in swearing, 


The substitute act may even 


may find an 
ing or dissipation 
pursue an opposite course, causing the luckless 
individual to develop an attitude of cowardice 
or inferiority which may profoundly affect his 
future. 

It is as impossible to compel one to be enthu- 
Siastic as it 1s to compel him to hate or to love 
Enthusiasm is spontaneous. Given the proper 
setting it is not only likely to develop, but it s 
bound to do so. What is needed, therefore, & 
develop the enthusiasm of college spirit is not 
the imposition of irritating restrictions, but the 
creation of an atmosphere that will engender & 
wholesome spontaneity. 

Joun E. WINTER 


West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 








